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60TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PORTLAND 

SOCIETY OF ART 

Feb. 28-Mar. 28, 1943. L. D. M. Sweat Memorial A7zt 
Museum, Portland, Me. Open to living American artists. 
Media: oil, water color, pastel. Entry cards due Feb. 6. 
Works due Feb. 13. Entry fee $1.00. Limit 3 works for 


each entry. Bernice Breck, Secretary. 


51ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN ARTISTS 

April 5-24, 1943. American Fine Arts Galleries, 215 W. 57th 
St., New York City. Open to Ass Members only. 
Media: oil, water color. black and white, sculpture. Jury. 
Cash prizes totaling $1,500. Work due March 29, Josephine 
Droege, Exec. Sec’y., Nat’l, Ass’n. of Women Artists, 42 
Wi o7th Stoo Nave Ge 


27TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 

AMERICAN ETCHERS, INC. 

Jan. 12-26, 1943. Academy of Design Galleries, 
New York City. Open to members; non-members may 
apply for entry slips. Media: Metal Plates only. Jury. 
Six prizes. Entry cards due Dec. 11. Works due Dec. 18. 
John Taylor Arms, Pres., 3 E. 89th St.. N. Y. C. 


PRINT AND DRAWING ANNUAL OF THE SAN 

FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 

March 9-Apr. 4, 1943. San Francisco Museum of Art, San 
Francisco, Calif. Open to American artists or artists 
living in U. S. Media: all prints and drawing. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 25. Works due Feb. 29. 
Registrar, San Francisco Museum of Art. 


3RD AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL: ALBANY IN- 

STITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART 

Feb. 4-28, 1943. Albany Inst. of History & Art, Albany, 
N. Y. Open to American Artists. Media: All drawings. 
Jury. Works due Jan. 23. John D. Hatch, Jr., Dir. 


NATIONAL ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SWEDISH- 

AMERICAN ART: SWEDISH-AMERICAN ART AS- 

SOCIATION 

Jan. 30-Feb. 20, 1943. Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandell 
Brothers, Chicago, Ill. Open to all living Swedish-Amer- 
ican artists and artists of Swedish descent. Jury. Pur- 
chase prize. Entry cards due Jan. 16. Mae S. Larsen, 
4437 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


76TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN 

WATER-COLOR SOCIETY 

March 24-April 14, 1943. National Academy Galleries, New 
York City. Open to all artists. Media: water color and 
pastel. Jury. Cash prizes and medal. Entry cards and 
work due March 15. Harry De Maine, Secretary, Amer- 
ican Water-Color Society, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


22ND ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 

WATER COLORS: THE ART INSTITUTE OF 

CHICAGO 

May 13-Aug. 22, 1943. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. Open to all artists. Media: water color, pastel, draw- 
ing and monotype. Jury. Three prizes totaling $1,100. 
Entry cards due March 22. Works due March 29-April 8. 
Frederick A. Sweet, Assistant Curator of Painting and 
Sculpture. 


National 


14TH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH- 
WEST PRINTMAKERS 
March, 1943, Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Washington. 


Open to all artists. Media: all wood and metal including 
silk screen and monotype. Jury. Purchases prizes. Entry 
cards due Feb. 15. Works due Feb. 18. Mrs. Wm. S. 
Gamble, Secretary, 1514 Palm Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


PROFESSIONAL EXHIBITION: WHISTLER’S BIRTH- 

PLACE, LOWELL, MASS. 

Open to all professional artists for exhibition during the 
year. Media: all. Exhibition 6 to 8 weeks. Fee $1.50 
per picture and expenses. John G. Wolcott, Vice-Pres., 
236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 

4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF LITHOGRAPHY: 

OKLAHOMA WPA ART CENTER 

Dec. 7-31. Oklahoma WPA Art Center, 512 Municipal Au- 
ditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla. Open to all artists. Media: 
black and white lithographs. Jury. First prize of $50 and 
two purchase prizes. Entry cards due Noy. 10. Work due 
Nov. 17. Nan Sheets, Director, Oklahoma WPA Art 
Center. 


* * * * 


REGIONAL 


EAS] 
10TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY ARTISTS: WASHINGTON COUNTY MU- 
SEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Feb., 1943. Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, 


Hagerstown, Md. Open to residents in tract bounded by: 
north, Harrisburg, Pa.; south, Winchester, Va.; east, 
Frederick, Md.; west, Cumberland, Md. Entry cards due 
Dec. 31. Works due Jan. 1-15. Dr. John Richard Craft, 
Director, Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC EXHIBITION: MINT MUSEUM 

OF ART, CHARLOTTE 

May, 1943. Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C. Open to 
all artists in section of Middle Atlantic states. Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture and prints. Entry cards and 
work due April 27. Dayrell Korthener, 208 Cherokee Road, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


52ND ANNUAL: 

ARTISTS 

Jan. 15-Feb. 14, 1943. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Open to members or residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia and Maryland. Media: oil, 
and sculpture. Jury. Medal and probably cash prizes. 
Garnett W. Jex, Secretary, 6010 20th St., N., Arlington, 
Va. 


5TH ANNUAL REGIONAL SHOW: THE PARKERS- 

BURG FINE ARTS CENTER 

April, 1943. The Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. Open to residents and former residents of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Media: 
Oil and water color. Jury. Entry cards due March. Miss 
Catherine Graham, 1027 Ann St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


8TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW: BUTLER ART 

INSTITUTE, YOUNGSTOWN 

Jan. 1-31, 1943. Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick Ave., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Open to residents and former residents of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. Media: 
oil and water color only. Jury. Purchase awards and prizes 
totaling $700. Entry cards and work due Dec. 13. Bowe 
Smiley Butler, Director, Butler Art Institute. 


MID-WEST 


SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


MIDWESTERN’ ARTISTS 

CITY ART INSTITUTE 

March, 1943, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, Mo. Open to residents of mid-western states. 
Media: all. Jury. Entry cards due early February. Keith 
Martin, 4415 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


13TH ANNUAL: SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEUM 

April, 1943. Springfield Art Museum, City Hall, Springfield, 
Mo. Open to residents of Missouri and neighboring 
states. Media: oil, water color, pastel and prints. Jury. 
Deborah D. Weisel, General Secretary, Kingobarde Apts., 
Springfield, Mo. 


EXHIBITION: KANSAS 


SLAY ae 
EAST 

8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS OF UPPER 

HUDSON: ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND 

ART 

Apr. 28-May 30, 1943. Albany Inst. of History & Art, 
Albany, N. Y. Open to artists residing within 100 miles of 
Albany. Media: oil, water color, pastel and sculpture. 
Jury. Entry cards and works due Apr. 17. John D. Hatch, 
Jr, Dir. 

9TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF WEST- 

ERN NEW YORK: ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY 

Spring, 1943, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. Open to 
resident artists of Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, 
Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe (exclusive of Roches- 
ter), Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Steuben, Wayne, Wyom- 
ing and Yates Counties. Media: oil, water color, drawing, 
pastel, print and sculpture. Jury. Three prizes totaling 
$125. Director, Albright Art Gallery. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS’ EXHIBITION OF THE SPRING- 

FIELD ART LEAGUE 

Feb. 7-28, 1943. Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Spring- 
field, Mass. Open to members and non-members. Media: 
all. Jury. Cash prizes totaling $180. Entry cards due Jan. 
26. Work due Jan. 28. Helen Knox, 129 Sumner Ave., 
Springfield, Mass. 


* * * * 


STATE 
EAST (Continued) 
CONTEMPORARY VIRGINIA OIL PAINTERS: TH 
IRENE LEACHE MEMORIAL ART ANNUAL, NOI 
FOLK 
Jan. 10-31, 1943. Museum of Arts and Sciences, Norfolk, V 

Open to residents of Virginia. Media: oil. Jury. Ca: 
prizes totaling $225. Entry cards due Dec. 17. Works di 
Dec. 28-Jan. 4. Mrs. F. W. Curd, 724 Boissevain Ave 
Norfolk, Va. 


33RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION: ASSOCIATED AR’ 

ISTS OF PITTSBURGH 

Feb. 11-March 11, 1943. Carnegie Galleries, Pittsburgh, P 
Open to members only; residents of Southwestern Pen 
sylvania eligible for membership. Media: oil, water colo 
prints, sculpture and crafts. Jury. Cash prizes totalir 
$1.200. Work due Jan. 18-20, 1943. Earl Crawford, Se 
retary, Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 222 Craft Ave 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


6TH ANNUAL: ARTISTS OF CENTRAL NEW YORK 

MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INSTITUTE 

Jan. 31-March 2, 1943. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institut 
Utica, N. Y. Open to residents of Central New Yor 
Media: all. Entry cards and work due Jan. 18. H. 
Derbyshire, 318 Genesee St., Utica. N. Y. 


11TH ANNUAL MARYLAND ARTISTS EXHIBITIO 

March 12-April 11, 1943. Baltimore Museum of Art, Balt 
more, Md. Open to artists born in, or residents of, Mar 
land. Media: all. Jury. Entry cards and work due Fe 
19-24, Registrar, Baltimore Museum of Art. 


6TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH CAROLIN 

ARTISTS: CHAPEL HILL 

Dec. 6-18. Person Hall Art Gallery, Chapel Hill, N. | 
Open to residents of North Carolina, Media: oi 
water color, pastel, drawing, sculpture and prints. Ent 
cards and work due Nov. 27. John Y. Allcott, Directo 
Pearson Hall Art Gallery. 


EXHIBITION OF WORK OF NANTUCKET AR’ 

ISTS: EASY STREET GALLERY, NANTUCKET 

August, 1943. Easy Street Gallery, Nantucket, Mass. Medi: 
oil, water color, sculpture, black and white and miniature 
Mrs. Herbert R. Crane, Manager. 


21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION: NORTH SHORE AR 

ASSOCIATION, GLOUCESTER 

June, 1943. North Shore Art Association Galleries, Glo 
cester, Mass. Open to members. Media: all. Jury. Ca 
prizes totaling $125. Mrs. John E. Holmes, North Sho 
Art Association. 


MID-WEST 


CHICAGO DESIGN IN PRINTING: 

TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS 

May 6-29. Art Center of Chicago, 32 W. Randolph St 
Chicago, Ill. Media: all classifications of printing do 
during 1942 in Chicago and vicinity. Jury. Certifica 
awards for each classification. Edward F, Sullivan, 230 | 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

SOUTH 

3 COUNTY SHOW: ATLANTA ART ASSOCIATIO 

Feb. 1-15, 1943. High Museum of Art, Atlanta, Ga, Ope 
to resident artists of Fulton, DeKalb and Cobb Countie 
Media: oil, water color and graphic art. Jury. J. D. Ski 
more, Dir. 

2ND ANNUAL TEXAS PRINT EXHIBITION: DA 

LAS PRINT SOCIETY 

Dec. 6-27. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. Ope 
to legal residents of Texas for one year prior to e 
hibition. Media: all prints. Purchase prize of $100 f 
complete edition of one print; also additional prize 
Entry cards due Nov. 25. Work due Dec. 1. Dallas Pri 
Society, Y Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


WEST 
STATE-WIDE ANNUAL ART EXHIBIT: 
CRUZ ART LEAGUE 
Jan. 31-Feb. 14, 1943. Civic Auditorium, Santa Cruz, Calli 
Open to residents of California. Media: oil, water col 
and pastel. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work dt 
Jan. 23. Margaret E. Rogers, 99 ‘‘B” Pilkington Ave 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


SOCIETY O 


SANT 


* * * ? 


NTRIBUTORS 


BURROUGHS, Research Fellow and Keeper of 
y and Shadowgraph at the Fogg Museum of 
as written for many scholarly journals, and 
pe will write for us again. 


Low has probably listened to more museum 
-y talks than any man alive. Field Representa- 
or the Am. Assn. for Adult Ed., his induction 
he Army has postponed completion of his thesis 
Ph.D. in adult education at Teachers College, 
bia. 

HY ODENHEIMER has recently been appointed 
ditor of the cHIcAco sun, but she will con- 
with her duties as Research Assistant at the 
nstitute of Chicago. 


ARA MORGAN taught design for five years at 
L.A. until the work of Edward Weston drew her 
est from painting to photography. She is the 
or of “Martha Graham, Sixteen Dances in Pho- 
iphs.” She lives in Scarsdale, N. Y. 


\RD G. ROBINSON’S broadcast on LIVING ART 
one of his last radio appearances in America 
he duration. He is now in England, contribut- 
his exceptional talent to the war effort with 
deasts beamed at occupied Europe in all of 
ix languages. 


NY FARBER (it seems to us) is one of those 
persons with a genuine feeling for both words 
paint. Greenwich Village painter himself, he 
Ss movie and art reviews for the NEW REPUBLIC, 
now for us, too. 


ENCE S. BERRYMAN is a staff writer for The 
rican Federation of Arts, and acting Art Editor 
Washington SUNDAY STAR. 


1e American Federation of Arts 
FOUNDED 1909 


OFFICERS 


Rosert Woops Buss, Honorary President 
RCE Hewitt Myers, Acting President and Second 
Vice-President 
C. C. Zantzincer, First Vice-President 
RACE L. McCann Mortey, Third Vice-President 
Lawrence M. C. Smitu, Treasurer 
Tuomas C. Parker, Director and Secretary 
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William M. Milliken 
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To Serve to 1945 
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tt Woods Bliss 
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JOHN GREENWOOD, Samuel Phillips, oil, 1750, collection of William Phillips, Beverly, Massachusetts. From 1710 to 17 
Samuel Phillips was pastor of the South Parish Church at Andover, Massachusetts. His son and grandson, both of the 
namesakes, founded Phillips Academy in the same town. It was for the sake of justice as well as thrift that Pastor Philli 
once said to his congregation, “The fact that I have an income of my own is no excuse for your being delinquent with n 
salary.” It is recorded that, despite this reprimand, the church fathers voted to bear the expenses of Pastor Phillips’ funer 
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jure her various Skill displays 
thousand Shapes, a thousand ways; 
y one Form differs from another, 
e's still of all the common Mother: 
on, Ladies, let not Pride resist her, 
t own that Nanny is your Sister. 


DHN GREENWOOD, Jersey Nanny, 
bezzotint, 1748. The first engraving 
mezzotint by a native-born New 
nglander to transcend in realism 
nd nervous energy the work of Peter 
elham, the English print-maker who 
ad established himself in Boston 


merece ail Wistar Pireec! elt feet 


SF hinted &y Larewr: fer SBich Xe. by him at the Spectacles, cre Queer Since Boston 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF COLONIAL PAINTING 


mY ALLAN BURROUGHS 


IISTORIANS AND CONNOISSEURS alike have found 
wch to admire in the arts of the Colonial period. The splendid 
esigns of furniture makers, the simple refinements of silver- 
miths, the balanced tastes of architects and ingenious gentle- 
aen who adapted or invented decorative details for the em- 
ellishment of town and country life, have all contributed to 
he concept of elegance which is illustrated in the well-known 
aintings of Feke, Blackburn and Copley. As a patron of the 
rts, the wealthy New England colonist was only a little less 
ophisticated than his contemporaries in England. 

Yet we have long known that the relics~of this Colonial 
ulture include many an uncouth family portrait, as well as 
eferences to an unembellished kind of existence and roughness 
f bearing in what today are considered the refinements of life. 
We are amused perhaps by the sharp characterization of some 
yolitical boss or an aged woman, or we pause a moment to 
yonder at the quaint daintiness in the portrait of some belle 
f 1720, but we come to grips with this other side of Colonial 
irt only when we encounter an identifiable personality like 
oseph Badger, and find generally that the subject has an 

tiquarian rather than an esthetic importance. Whether cor- 

t or not, the usual view of Colonial art is concentrated on 


a few known artists, with a casual glance toward the less 
familiar names, and a blind spot in the direction of the dozens 
of unknown personalities whose products, nevertheless, must 
have played a part in the culture of the period. 

A striking case of casual treatment was corrected in the 
recent exhibition of paintings by John Greenwood, at the 
Addison Gallery of American Art at Andover, the first in 
which his work has been visible to the public outside of a few 
examples owned in the Essex Institute, Salem. You may look 
in vain for critical estimates of him in the familiar art histories. 
The mentions are few and inadequate. It has been recognized 
that he signed the portrait of Benjamin Pickman in 1749, that 
he was an appraiser of John Smibert’s estate in 1752, and that 
he left New England in that year, aged 25, never to return. 
The art dictionaries give him a place (British School) as an 
engraver. Even the present writer, who ought to have known 
better, characterized him in 1936 merely as an unskilled limner 
trying to be stylish. 

In fact, he was not a skillful painter and he did try to use 
stylish poses. But that is not the most important fact. What is 
significant is that his sitters, we now see, included scores of 
prominent merchants, clergymen, sea captains, matrons and 
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fashionable young ladies, that “his company was sought. . 
His fame was not confined to his own town (Boston) but « 
tended all over America,” and that his portraits are an ext 
ordinary blend of caricature, good cheer, gauche pattern, a 
staunch realism. He was in short a popular and prolific 

corder of New England personalities. Greenwood’s son, who 
quoted above, noted that his father spent two or three yei 
in the shop of Thomas Johnston, where he was apprentic 
in 1742 at the age of fifteen. His professional career thus mi 
have begun in 1744-45, at a time when Peter Pelham, Jo 
Smibert, and Robert Feke were active, and when the mysterio 
Nathaniel Emmons of great local repute had just died. It cc 
tinued during 1749-52, when Feke disappeared and Smibe 
had to abandon work because of his failing eyes, and wh 
Joseph Badger was his only rival. Actually, John Greenwo 
was the New England painter of the period between Smibx 
and Copley; and his vigorous personality must have dominat 
the limner’s trade for half a dozen years before Copley’s del 
in 1753. 

There is no better way to estimate Greenwood’s place in ¢ 
history than to consider in chronological order the pictur 
engravings and drawings which can be positively identifi 
and dated. The first references are an Escutcheon and Arn 
painted for the funeral of William Clark, who died in 174 
and two book plates engraved in Johnston’s shop. The fi 
of the signed portraits are those of the wide-eyed young coup 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gibbs (collection of Harvard University 
painted in 1747. Leaving for another occasion the point th 


these likenesses are not hesitatingly executed, as if done by 
JOHN GREENWOOD, Mrs. Henry Gibbs, oil, 1774, Harvard University. beginner, and that other portraits, similar in eccentricity 
It reflects the frank point of view of the anonymous face painters execution, can be attributed to an earlier date, we recogni 
how clearly Greenwood reflected the frank point of view 
the anonymous face painters of an earlier generation, and h« 
JOHN GREENWOOD, Benjamin Pickman, oil, 1749, Essex Institute early in life he established an ebullient spirit of his ow 
There is nothing sensitive about his work, and no definak 
relationship to the work of Pelham, Smibert, or Feke—exce 
perhaps in the erect posture of Mrs. Gibbs, which recalls Fek 
stiff-necked adaptation of the traditional pose, or in the bo! 
ness of the patterns, which may reflect Smibert’s peculiar lay 
in stylishness in the portraits of 1746. Instead, Greenwo 
froze his subjects and dashed them off with impersonal asst 
ance, leaving nothing to the imagination, and attempting 
decorative embellishments. Though the result is caricature 
a sort, the characterization is not unfriendly. The pertness 
Mrs. Gibbs’ presence overrides the stiffness of her executic 

In the following year Greenwood signed: one life-size px 
trait of a slightly worried jurist, Robert Brown (collection 
Lewis Stone Greenleaf, Sr., Loudonville, N. Y.); a very sm: 
half-length of John Cutler (now lost); and a mezzotint 
Jersey Nanny, a servant who is labeled as “Sister to all Ladie 
in the accompanying jingle. What is remarkable here is tl 
Judge Brown makes a most dignified and yet human subje 
that John Cutler’s head is over-size and somewhat sentimeni 
(as we know from a copy of the one-foot-square origina 
and that Jersey Nanny is the first engraving in mezzotint by 
native-born New Englander to transcend the work of Pet 
Pelham, local master of the medium, in realism and nervo 
energy. Greenwood was then 21 years old. 

In 1749 he signed four? portraits of varying effects. Ma 
Whipple (Epes), who was then married to Edward Holyol 
President of Harvard University, is posed like a Feke, but 
painted with bombastic energy. John Moorhead, leader of t 
Presbyterian Strangers in Boston, is sympathetically char 
terized and neatly endowed with a youthful complexion. Ben 
min Pickman is bleakly and aggressively delineated in bru 
strokes which fall on the canvas like the sharp blows of 


magined painting machine. Ephraim Turner is simply posed, 
simply studied, and simply painted in what for Greenwood 
must be considered a reserved mood. These portraits, owned 
espectively by Miss Mary E. Nichols, Hathorne, Massachu- 
setts; the Arlington Street Church, Boston; the Essex Institute, 
Salem: and the New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
Boston, range from caricature to realism, to sarcasm. 

In 1750 he turned out a still more varied lot. Thomas Prince 
(Massachusetts Historical Society) he painted as a forbidding 
mask in strong metallic tones. William Phillips he may have 
flattered, though he wasted no time on details when he smoothed 
the formal shape of his head. Abigail (Coney) Bromfield was 
flatly done with negligent draughtsmanship, though her hus- 
band, Edward Bromfield, Sr., was carefully studied. Greenwood 
searched out wrinkles and muscles to give the forms life and 
depth. In Samuel Phillips he seems to have found his best sub- 
ject, for he achieved a sureness of modeling, an ease and 
strength of characterization, and a sympathetic feeling, which 
appear in no other portraits signed by him. It is odd that so 
marked a difference appears in one year, and in related por- 
traits; William Phillips, the son of Samuel Phillips, married 
Abigail, daughter of Abigail and Edward Bromfield (all four 
portraits owned by William Phillips, Beverly, Massachusetts) . 
Probably Greenwood was only just beginning to realize that 
there was more to making a likeness than merely outlines and 
tones. He also may have taken an intelligent look at an early 
work of Smibert’s, which gave him the idea of painting Samuel 
Phillips with smaller, simpler brush strokes and more careful 
differentiation between highlight and shadow. 

Yet we dare not assume that from then on Greenwood de- 
veloped into a more reserved and skillful painter. Though 
there are no signed paintings which bear on the question, it is 
evident that one of the last portraits done in New England is a 
stiff but vigorous combination of flat facial mask, artificial 
drapery and formularized figure. This is the portrait of Sarah 
Kilby (Mrs. William E. Groff and Miss Katharine Robins) who 


was born in 1732, and is represented as about twenty years old. 


JOHN GREENWOOD, Sea Captains at Surinam, oil, collection of Arthur Cushing, Providence. An outrageously frank record of a drinking bout 


Greenwood eventually developed in the direction which 
Copley was to go, from realism to fancy, and from frankness to 
mildness of taste. His work in colored crayons, which may be 
judged by the example called Self Portrait in the New York 
Public Library,* is very mild and in the manner of the British 
pastellists of an earlier generation. It may have been done in 
Holland, where he went after leaving Surinam, and where he 
engraved portraits which are stronger technically but more 
traditional in type than his early study of Jersey Nanny. In 
England, where he became a noted auctioneer, he engraved 
after Rembrandt, van Mieris, van Herp and Nathaniel Hone— 
the direction of his taste is evident—and painted an idyl in- 
spired by Thompson’s “Seasons” (now lost). His last painting 
was a poetically handled view of his summer cottage, facing 
a group of elm trees, called the Seven Sisters (Miss Mary E. 
Greenwood, Eastbourne, New Zealand). 

One of the most interesting periods of Greenwood’s career 
may have been the six years he spent in Surinam, painting 115 
portraits, none of which has as yet been found. The only paint- 
ing traditionally attributed to him in this period is an outrage- 
ously frank record of a drinking bout, Sea Captains at Surinam, 
owned by Arthur Cushing, Providence. If the Surinam portraits 
were done with only a fraction of the tavern scene realism, we 
are missing something important. As it is, we now can see that 
Greenwood contributed to Colonial art a breezy candor which 
harks back to the work of anonymous limners and was later 
echoed in the work of Ralph Earl, McKay, Furness, and itiner- 
ant face painters. From this point of view Greenwood appears 
to be not so much a factor in the development of Colonial paint- 
ing as an example of basic native talent, timeless in character 
and static in value. In a jingoistic sense, he represents the 
Yankee esthetic. 

1. See I. J. Greenwood, “The Greenwood Family of Norwich, England, 

in America’, privately printed, 1934. 

2. A fifth portrait, that of Mrs. Elizabeth (Fulford) Welshman, is said 

to have been signed in full, but is now unlocated. 

3. Inscribed “se ipse delint—oud; 31—1760” and in another hand “John 


Greenwood.” The painter was not 31 but 33 in 1760. And the sitter 
is a young man of about 20. 
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The fact that Argentine artists captured the most prizes in 
the Museum of Modern Art’s United Hemisphere Poster Com- 
petition should not obscure the more important fact revealed 
by the exhibition—that poster art in the Western Hemisphere 
has come a long way since World War I. Almost without excep- 
tion, these artists from South, Central, and North America are 
aware that a poster is a form of commercial art, that it has 
something to sell, and that its style must be determined by 
that plain fact. 

A poster must get its idea across in the time it takes an 
express train to pass a water tank. It is not meant to be hung 
on a wall and admired at leisure, or to serve as an illustration 
in a magazine. And so it cannot afford to flirt with “realistic” 
effects. It must use the third dimension very sparingly for the 
obvious reason that there is no time for the eye to adjust itself 
and follow perspective lines into the background. It must say 
what it has to say all at once, right now, and all in the fore- 
ground where the eye can take it in at a glance. Consequently, 
the most successful posters are those that present a few, care- 
fully chosen words and objects held close to the front plane 
rather than receding into the distance where the quickly 
passing eye cannot possibly follow. 

And for the same reason the colors too must be used in large 
areas rather than in small details. In fact, tonal values are 
more important in a poster than individual hues, which is 
why a good poster looks almost as well in a black and white 


reproduction as in its original form. With these facts in mind, 
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POSTERS 


the visitor to the Museum’s exhibition, or the reader of these 
pages, may well feel encouraged over the state of commercia 
art in the Western Hemisphere. 


Prize Winners on Opposite Page 


TOP ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT: 
3rd Prize, $50, U. S. and Canadian Group. Slogan, “Hands of 
the Americas” ALEX STEINWESS, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


4th Prize, $25, U. S. and Canadian Group. Slogan, “21 Republics—] 
Destiny.” IRVINE KAMENS, Kew Gardens, New York. 

2nd Prize, $250, U. S. and Canadian Group. Slogan, “Hands of 
the Americas.” JOHN A. GAYDos, New York City. 

CENTER ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Hon. Mention, Latin American Group. Slogan, “Una Sola America 
Una Sola Accion!” CAMILO mort, Santiago, Chile. 

3rd Prize, $50, Latin American Group. Slogan, “21 Republics—] 
Destiny.” BEN. DE ARAUJO CARVALHO, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
2nd Prize, $250, Latin American Group. Slogan, “Unamonos contre 
la Agresion.” JOSE ROBERTO GAYOSE, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
BOTTOM ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

4th Prize, $25, U. S. and Canadian Group. Slogan, “21 Republics— 
1 Destiny.” ANTONION PETRUCCELLI, Mt. Tabor, N. J. 


3rd Prize, $50, U. S. and Canadian Group. Slogan, “Hands off the 
Americas.” HAROLD BARNETT, Vew York City. 


4th Prize, $25, U. S. and Canadian Group. Slogan, “Unite Againsi 
Aggression.” WILLIAM SPORER, Astoria, L. I.,.N. Y. 


Ist Prize, $500, Latin American Group, JOSE RENAU, Mexico. Ist Prize, $500, U. S. and Can. Group, s. W. STANLEY, Woodstock, N. Y. 
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VIEW POINTS: BLinn SPOTS IN ART HISTORY TEACHING 
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This is everybody's editorial 
page. We may or may not agree 
with what is said on it, but 
we insist that it be well and 
soundly said, that it be backed 


by experience and authority. 


Here is Mr. Low’s: Williams 
College; Harvard; Teacher's 
College, Columbia (M. A., 


1941); Field Representative for 
Am. Assn. for Adult Education; 
Guide-Lecturer, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; author, “The 
Museum as a Social Force,” 
published at the Metropolitan 
for the Am. Assn. of Museums, 
1942 (to be reviewed in our 
next issue). Now in the Army. 


AT PRESENT THE graduate schools of art history are caught 
in the doldrums that inevitably befall cultural pursuits in time of 
war. Whatever may be the regrets that such a situation exists, there 
should be some consolation in the opportunity thus afforded for a 
re-evaluation of aims and methods. Certainly there are few areas 
of intellectual endeavor that have greater need for constructive 
post-war planning. Art history is bogging down in ruts of its own 
making, but, once it manages to extricate itself, no field holds 
greater potentialities for widening the horizon of modern man’s 
understanding. 

Graduate art instruction, aside from the lack of emphasis placed 
on certain activities such as the study of artists’ materials and 
methods, is the victim of two disastrous oversights, both detrimental 
in the extreme to the cause of education through art. Unless these 
two are corrected during this period of forced relaxation, the post- 
war period will find fewer and fewer students entering graduate 
study, and the importance of art history will decline accordingly. 

The first oversight concerns methods. It is the failure to arrive 
at a fundamental approach relating the study of art history to life. 
The second concerns objectives, and it grows out of the first. It is 
the failure to awaken in students the sense of responsibility that 
goes with knowledge. 


MertTHOopDsS 


Today the history of art is taught in two fashions, both having 
their value but neither having any claim to the exaggerated im- 
portance which they have received. The first one of these is the 
archeological, factual, or “jigsaw puzzle” approach. Its quintessence 
lies in the desire to create human encyclopedias. In studying a 
school of painting, for example, every miscellaneous fact relating 
to it is thrown at the student regardless of its relative value. He, in 
turn, is expected to memiorize each fact, and, sometime later in life, 
to put the pieces together. When this approach is carried to ex- 
tremes, as it so often is, there is no time left for creative thought, 
if, indeed, such is desired. Very often it is not, as is typified by the 
classic remark of one professor who opens each examination by 
stating that “no original thought will be accepted.” In teaching, 
it is the old principle of gorge and vomit. Needless to say, when 
this approach is applied to an introductory course, the result is a 
massacre of future art historians. 

The other approach to art history has caused much of the eso- 
teric, mental meanderings so current today, and is expressed in 
the wholesale prostration of professors before the idol of Heinrich 
Wolfflin, whose “Principles of Art History” appeared in English 
translation in 1932. No one can underrate the contribution that 
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Wolffin made to art criticism. His emphasis on stylistic analysi 
of the works of art themselves rather than on their dates and authen 
ticity came as a salutary shot in the arm, and. if it failed to obliter 
ate the archeological approach, it put a healthy dent into its armor 
Save for the work of a very few men, however, the insidious natur 
of this approach has counteracted the gain it achieved. The un 
fortunate aspect of the Wolfflin influence lies, of course, in the fae 
that it further divorces art from life. Through no fault of his own 
much of the meaningless, esthetic jargon and fantastic verbiag« 
of the modern art historian can be laid at his feet. The meaning o 
words such as “tactile,” “plastic,” “planimetric.” and “tectonic” i 
explicit in Wolfflin. Not only have these words been abused by late 
men; their use has opened the door to a multitude of words anc 
phrases defiant of definition and never used in the same sense by 
any two people. It was through Wolfflin’s ardent followers that ar 
history, supposedly a science, joined the twentieth century cult o 
the unintelligible. The calamity that has resulted is only just being 
realized, no inconsiderable part of which will be the discreditins 
of the work of those men who have successfully carried on wher 
Wolfflin left off. 

The great need today is a concerted attempt to break down the 
isolation of art from life caused by these two approaches. The type 
of scholar who can redeem art history is the interpreter—th« 
scholar who can create order out of chaos; not the cloisterec 
recorder of facts both archeological and esthetical. And he must be 
the interpreter, not of an art that exists in a rarefied sphere, but 0’ 
an art that is the product of a man’s thoughts and emotions at : 
given time and place. Art is not rarefied, and no matter what height: 
of expression it may reach, it still grows out of humble existence 
Holland in the seventeenth century created Rembrandt, and no 
vice versa, as some art historians would lead us to believe. Thu: 
the morés of the hard-bitten Dutch capitalists had, perhaps, < 
greater share than the Muses in the creation of the Night Watch 
In short, before esthetic speculation can have any validity, the 
historians must give to art the relationship to life that Vernor 
Louis Parrington gave to American literature in his “Main Current: 
of American Thought.” 


OBJECTIVES 


The blame for the second failure rests partially on the isolation 
of art history from life that results from the foregoing approaches 
and partially on a base kowtowing to academic flubdubbery anc 
snobbishness. The natural outcome of the present system is that the 
ideal of the art historian is to become a professor or curator. lh 
the former position the fledgling professor may perpetuate the mis 
takes of his teachers ad infinitum in peace and quiet, whereas in thé 
latter the new-found scholar can salve his conscience by hangings 
pictures on walls in perfect symmetry and then retire to his office 
his job done, to apply his vast experience to a tricky problem o 
attribution which he hopes to publish in the next bulletin. 

That such products of misguided educational methods should b« 
let loose on a world desperately in need of help is also the result o 
the examinations for the Ph.D. degree as they are given today. Th 
essential attribute necessary to pass these examinations is a reten 
tive memory, or the type of mind suited to the “jigsaw puzzle’ 
approach. Every student, despite vast differences of ability, i 
squeezed through the same funnel. The result in most cases is th 
atrophiation of creative ability, or just out-and-out sterility. Some 
manage to emerge unscathed, but how often, when questioned, thes¢ 
fortunate few reply, “It was time wasted but one must have ; 
degree!” Some day it is hoped that a system will be evolved, no 
based on false notions of “discipline”, the current excuse for th 
system, but on the student’s ability to do the job he aspires to i 
a creative manner. To know your subject is basic, but in knowin; 
your subject it is more important to know source material than t 
carry a lot of undigested facts in your head. No amount of knowl 

(Continued on page 268 
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lief showing the Birth of 
e Virgin in the Chapel of 
e Rosary at Santo Do- 
ingo, Puebla, Mexico. An 
ample of religous folk art 
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own hastening to assist 


Y DOROTHY ODENHEIMER 

EXICO’S NINE THOUSAND CHURCHES have yet 
be discovered by those who used to cross the Atlantic every 
mmer and who returned with impressions and photographs 
Wirzburg and Granada. They do not know that Mexico has 
ore Baroque churches than Spain itself; they have not heard 
at in every Mexican village splendid tiled domes glisten in 
e sun, on every hill towers flicker against the sky, and beneath 
em lavishly carved facades vibrate in the light. They have 
yt seen the extravagant golden altars which bring heaven to 
ith, those altars where fat, pink-cheeked angels swing on 
irlands, where golden fruit ripens on golden vines, and the 
d and green and white brocaded robes of comely saints ripple 
an eternal breeze. Tortoise shell and mother-of-pearl gleam 
om inlaid pulpits, mirrors twinkle from lofty retables, and 
ir intoxicated eyes betray us into feeling that such extrava- 
ance is found only in boudoir or ballroom. But a blood- 
reaked image of the Man of Sorrows, so alien to this golden 
itter, recalls to us that this is a church, and raspberry- 
lored volcanic stone without and cherry-red metallic luster 
ithin reminds us that this is Mexico. Few of us are aware that 
lorious examples of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
aroque can be found in this hemisphere, on this continent, 
ithin driving distance of our homes. We can get into an 
utomobile and, when tires and the gasoline are again avail- 
ble, we can drive on good roads to every one of these churches. 
Just across Laredo’s International Bridge with its expensive 
luminum railings and its proud Texans lies an inexhaustible 
ealth of new material for the artist and the art historian. 
xcept for pioneers like Sylvester Baxter who forty years ago 
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TEN CHURCHES IN SEARCH OF A SCHOLAR 


published a corpus of photographs of Mexican achitecture, our 
southern neighbor has been disregarded by our intellectuals 
just as she was scorned by our diplomats and mistrusted by our 
business men. In our imaginations we maligned her gentle, 
kindly people as murderous bandits and we discredited her 
splendid cities as mean pueblos. During four centuries we wil- 
fully and stupidly ignored Mexico. At Harvard University, 
the Fogg Art Museum, important center of art historical re- 
search, owns but fifteen photographs of Mexican colonial art. 
New York University’s Institute of Fine Arts reports that it 
has no photographs and only ten slides. Yale’s School of the 
Fine Arts possesses two hundred slides, but very few photo- 
graphs. Princeton University also reports extremely limited 
resources. And the museums of the United States are scarcely 
better off. Europe has been largely closed to students for three 
years. Why do our universities not send graduate students to: 
Mexico to do research? Is it academic snobbery that finds it 
important for a student to recognize solely from photographs 
the church at Wies or the Zwinger in Dresden, but does nothing 
to encourage an actual visit to the Church of Santa Rosa at 
Querétaro or the Rosary Chapel in Puebla? 

Believing that the incredible richness of this architecture, 
whose glory lies in the magnificence of its furniture and deco- 
ration, can only be grasped through detail photographs, I 
have chosen some typical examples from ten of the greatest 
Mexican Baroque churches, and hope that the appreciation of 
these will lead students and professors to explore further this 
material so deserving of study, which has not been looked at 
or published. These are the ten churches: three in or near 
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characteristics we associate with the Middle Ages—have 
duced even within the last forty years such a fantastic ma 
as the interior of Santa Maria Tonantzintla, a seventeenth 
tury church completely renovated by the village under 
direction of an Indian committee. 
In this twentieth-century Baroque interior dazzling alt 
submerge us in a whirlpool of color; blue-green vaults qui 
with heavenly life. In the dome strong blues and reds ¢ 
yellows beat against a background of white and gold, and 
the top, near the dove of the Holy Spirit, wild angels’ fa 
under masses of red-gold curls peer down on the hum 
worshippers. The four apostles in the spandrels make gorge« 
spots of color in their robes of orange and blue, lavender « 
yellow, pale green and orange, and lavender and blue. 1 
intense green-blue background of the nave vaults contre 
with the cake-frosting white of the dome vault. As our e 
become accustomed to the mad profusion of gold and wth 
stucco interlaces and the big-eyed cherubs, we notice t 
figures on the side pilasters bear in baskets on their he: 
the fruits of the country: mangoes, mameys, limes, banan 
pineapples, calabashes, melons, and grapes. The quiet ar 
of the walls are painted with strips of bright sky-blue agai 
buff, and the ribbons, wreaths, and jackets of the heave 
population are in shades of ruby red, brilliant blue, and s 
deep green. The metallic effects of these colors often res 
from painting in transparent mediums over an undercoat 
goldleaf. This church is a monument to the Indians who mz 
it. Its decoration is the result of the union of native folk 
with the Spanish religious tradition. Here the people have mz 
a heaven for themselves, and the exuberant gayety of th 


vision is unforgettable to all who have seen it. 


Angels with garlands in Novice’s Chapel of San Martin Tepozotlan. 


A state of ecstasy descends easily on worshippers praying here 
Sanctuary of Ocotlan in Tlaxcala with its white, “weddu 


cake” facade and two orange-red towers crowned with stu 


Puebla—the Chapel of the Rosary in Santo Domingo, Santa .e ; 2 ra ‘ ; 


Maria Tonantzintla, and San Francisco Ecatepec; the Sanctuary 
of Ocotlan at Tlaxcala; San Martin Tepozotlan, not far from 
Mexico City; Santa Prisca at Taxco; three churches in Queré- 
taro—Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Santa Clara, and San Felipe; 
and San Cayetano (La Valenciana) at Guanajuato. 

All of these churches can be reached by automobile on the 
same wheels that bring you from your own house to Mexico. 
These churches are not off the beaten path; every guide book 
mentions them, but none has been exhaustively studied. Fifteen 
years ago the Mexican Government published a series of six 
volumes on Mexican churches, but little has been done in Eng- 
lish, and there is every opportunity for original research by 
American students. There is no reason why American money 
should not be used to insure the preservation and care of these 
monuments, as it was in Europe. True, many are now under 
the protection of the Mexican National Government, but ade- 
quate funds are lacking, and just within the last three or four 
years the beautiful interior of the Sanctuary of Ocotlan at 
Tlaxcala and that of San Francisco Ecatepec near Puebla were 
destroyed by fire. The mistaken classic enthusiasm of nine- 
teenth-century priests razed many a glorious retable; the 
Revolution’s soldiers, who camped and cooked in the churches, 
irreparably smoked up many a priceless vault; and frequent 
earthquakes have rocked and cracked many another solid 
fortress of God. And there is no adequate record. It is left to the 
loving devotion of poor Indian villagers to reconstruct and 
rebuild. In them, it is true, a vivid imagination, a superb 
sense of color, and a communal ability to work together—all 
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Eight miles from Santa Maria Tonantzintla is Puebla, 
sxico’s fourth largest city, very Spanish, very Catholic. 
ere stands the Church of Santo Domingo which shelters the 
gant late seventeenth century Chapel of the Rosary. With 
gleaming tile dado and the dark shimmering splendor of 
heavily gilded interlaces, the expressive heads of suave 
gels and helmeted knights and fierce grotesques, it is the 
urtly counterpart of the Indian’s Santa Maria Tonantzintla. 
re architectural lines are more apparent and disciplined. 
agnificent carved gold frames enclose large murals on the 
; walls of the three bays. Heavily gilded geometric bands 
nich stand almost free from the wall, and the hieratic im- 
rtance given to the imposing figure of the Queen of Heaven 
the high altar, result in an impression of ordered grandeur. 
it many imaginative details relieve this somewhat elaborate 
ridity, establishing the real character of these churches, 
oducts of Spanish planning and native Indian improvisation. 
ie back of the organ loft is enlivened by the most delightfully 
ump, music-making angels, and on the cornice we suddenly 
ot a charming mermaid. Back of the high altar are two 
cellent examples of religious folk art, the Birth of the Virgin 
ere reproduced) and the Presentation in the Temple. It 
ems worthwhile to suggest the colors of the former relief 
id to draw attention to the curious iconography in which 
chim seems to be present, all tradition to the contrary. 
e sits, dressed in a pink coat, on a golden chair. St. Anna 
ss in a golden bed under an orange coverlet and an orange- 
d canopy. Her headdress and nightdress are blue. An angel 
owing a golden trumpet rests on voluted clouds. Women 
Ipers in blue-green, yellow, and brown hasten to assist. At 


an Francisco Ecatepec, near Puebla. Entire front of glazed 
ud unglazed tiles in reds, blues, whites, greens and yellows 


Cherub heads at the base of a column in the Camarin (chapel) of 
Ocotlan. Entire interior executed by one Indian, Francisco Miguel 


Detail of border decoration in the Chapel of the Rosary at Santo 
Domingo, Puebla. The Chapel dates from late seventeenth century 


Flying angel in the Novice’s Chapel of San Martin Tepozotlan. 
The colors of wings and robes are lavender, blue, rose and green 


the right, bright red coals in the stove testify that all earthly 
wants are comfortably taken care of. 

While we are in Puebla it is appropriate to draw attention 
to the nearby church of San Francisco Ecatepec, a superb 
example of the china architecture beloved in Puebla, the center 
of the talavera industry. The entire front of this church, its 
tower and tiny belfry are made of tiles, soft unglazed red, and 
glazed blue, white, green, yellow, and orange ones, in floral 
and geometric designs. Within the burned interior, now being 
repaired by the Indians of the community, a beautifully carved 
vestment press repeats some of the motifs of birds and rosaries 
and grotesque heads found in the vaults of the Chapel of the 
Rosary. 

Journeying northward, toward the state of Mexico, we leave 
the Puebla road at San Martin Texmelucan and enter the state 
of Tlaxcala, ancient home of Cortes’ Indian allies. On a hill 
above the state’s capital, behind a pink and blue wall, we 
catch our first glimpse of the breath-taking Sanctuary of 
Ocotlan. More than one writer has described the effect of its 
snowy-white wedding-cake facade and its two tall orange-red 
brick towers crowned with sculptured, white stucco. Soldiers 
were quartered in the church during the Revolution, and the 
nave, which suffered badly then, and which was recently again 
blackened by fire, is now being restored. Luckily, the light 
and graceful Rococo fagade and the glorious Camarin have 
been well preserved. The Camarin, significantly popular in 


Mexico, is a special chapel devoted to the dressing of the i 
of the Virgin, and is inevitably one of the most tenderly 
imaginatively adorned rooms of the church. Ocotlan’s Cam 
is entirely the work of one Indian, Francisco Miguel, and is 
marvel of stucco carving exquisitely embellished with gild 
and polychromy, green and blue and red predominating. a 
above, in the dome, stand brightly colored angels and apostl 
One of the miracles of eighteenth-century church decorati 
is to be found just thirty miles northwest of Mexico City—t 
former wealthy Jesuit seminary, San Martin de Tepozotlé 
Words prove inadequate here, for it is only through pho 
graphs that some idea may be obtained of the glories of tl 
church and its four principal chapels. In the main chur 
interior five golden towers rise to the roof, each a marvel 
complexity, adorned with exquisitely carved and gilded fru 
and foliage, and magically endowed with life in the shape 
most completely lovable angels, and most gracious images 
Christ and the Virgin. 
away from the red and gold splendor of the main church, k 


We are more than reluctant to bre 


other marvels await us in the Camarin, as vigorously Indian 
the interior of Santa Maria Tonantzintla. Four golden alte 
and two golden overdoors are flanked by pilasters on whi 
appear blackamoors bearing golden baskets filled with go 
and green fruit. Their fantastic pantaloons are brilliant blu 
buttons and neckband are gold; lips red; leaves bright green 
all relieved against a crimson panel. 


Exterior of Santa Rosa de Viterbo at Querétaro showing the unusual buttresses designed by Mexico’s great architect, Tresguer 


wut: Tremendous undercutting of an 
liar at San Cayetano, in Guanajuato 

etow: Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Quere- 
iro. Decoration that makes an art histo- 


ian visually drunk . voice of the 


rgan pealing through many mouths 


This chapel is justly famous not only for its decoration but 
or its lantern, whose five tiers diminish like a telescope and 
yhose light is filtered through very thin alabaster panes. And 
ye must not forget to notice the big handsome angels who 
eem to hold up the ribs, and whose pink knees, rose skirts, 
ue bodices, red, blue, and white wings, and pale blue and 
old buskins add another splendid color note to this amazing 
uilding. But this is not all. Omitting other fine features of this 
reat church, we shall go straight to the Capilla Domestica or 
Novices’ Chapel. To the left of the high altar kneels the figure 
f the donor, Don Pedro Ruiz de Ahumada, who in 1604 gave 
4,000 pesos to the newly founded convent. Here a wonderful 
rgy of color and movement stimulates the eye. The canvas 
valls are brightly painted with red and gold and silver. Large 
igures of angels and putti seem about to fly from the walls, 
nd their spreading wings and flowing robes are richly poly- 
hromed in lavender, blue, rose, and green. A state of ecstasy 
nust have descended easily on those who prayed here. 

Since all travelers go there, it may seem superfluous to men- 
ion Taxco as one of the neglected centers of Mexican archi- 
ecture, but although thousands of tourists’ mouths have “‘oh’d” 
ind “‘ah’d” at the sight of the rosy facade of San Sebastian y 
Janta Prisca, and thousands of tourists’ eyes have blinked at 
he expensive glory of the twelve Churrigueresque altars, this 
hurch, too, cries for detailed study and careful photographic 
locumentation. Remarkably unified and graceful, it embodies 
me man’s conception of the House of God. Borda, who made 
‘is money from the silver mines of Taxco, here turned silver 
nto gold, an eighteenth century miracle. 

One hundred and fifty miles from Mexico City is the City of 
Juerétaro, a place of pilgrimage for all who love architecture 
r opals or Maximilian. When you have seen the convent 
hurches of Santa Rosa de Viterbo and Santa Clara, master- 
jieces of Mexico’s great architect, Francisco Eduardo Tres- 
uerras, nothing else connected with this city will seem very 


impressive, although it is the proud site of many other fine 


colonial churches and private residences. Both of these churches 
are magnificent examples of the desire to make every inch of 
the church and its furniture beautiful. The insides of cupboards 
and confessionals, tables, lavabos, organs, were painted, inlaid, 
gilded, polychromed, carved, incised, and embossed. Nothing 
was too much and nothing was too laborious or expensive. 
Words fail here once again, but you will best get an idea of 
the imaginative resources of the eighteenth century in Mexico 
if you see the organ of Santa Rosa with its curling foliage and 
the human mouths, singing from the pipes. Santa Clara is even 
more extravagantly Rococo, and its retables with scalloped, 
flowered, and braided borders, massive golden clouds and deli- 
cately carved floral and fruit ornament, polychromy skillfully 
combined with gilding, make an art historian visually drunk. 

For our last stop we continue northwest of Querétaro to the 
stark mining country of Guanajuato, and there, up in the hills 
above the city, perilously resting right over the most famous 
mine, the Valenciana, is the Church of San Cayetano. Although 
its portals are elaborately carved from warm beige stone, we 
shall hurry inside, there to be struck dumb by the most breath- 
taking display of golden retables in all Mexico. As we look up 
to their dizzy heights we feel that the figures threaten to leave 
the walls and to float right out into space. A photograph of the 
tremendous undercutting of one of these altars will give you 
a good idea of the almost terrifying dissolution of material 
limitations. And a detail of one of the doors behind the main 
altar, whose function is thoroughly masked behind the orna- 
ment, makes us feel that in this architecture a decorative jungle 
covers the structure and conceals the dull facts of supports and 
weights and openings. An uncontrollable growth of architec- 
tural orchids totally disguises the tree that supports them. 

The Baroque style reached in Mexico a peak of liberty, 
audacity, and originality, and nowhere in the world has the 
use of color in architecture been better understood or more 
imaginatively used. 
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EDWARD HOPPER, Night Hawks, oil. Winner of the Ada S. Garrett Prize of $750 which may be for either purchase or award. The Institute’; 
Committee on Painting and Sculpture voted to purchase Night Hawks for the permanent collection of the Art Institute of Chicagc 
g i I g I § 


LEFT: PEPPINO MANGRAVITE, Deliverance, oil. Winner of the Norman Wait Harris Silver Medal and prize of $500. RIGHT: GEORGE GROSZ 


I Was Always Present, oil. A recent work by this German-born U. S. 


citizen on exhibition in Chicago’s 53rd Annual—Oct. 29-Dec. IC 
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CHICAGO ANNUAL 


THE ART INSTITUTE PRESENTS 
adrd SHOW— OCT. 29- DEC, 10 


THE QUALITY OF the four paintings and one sculpture repro- 
duced on these pages speaks more eloquently than words for 
the importance of the Chicago Annual. Since 1888 the Art 
Institute of Chicago has held this yearly exhibition for Ameri- 
ean painters and sculptors. Its list of prize winners provides 
an index of American art since the active days of Winslow 
Homer, whose painting Fight Bells was included in the first 
exhibition. Thus the winners of 1942 are working in a great 
tradition, and it is a pleasure to present proof that they are 
more than equal to their responsibility. Here is not only a 
ringing answer to any charge of decadence that might be aimed 
at America. Here is positive affirmation that the aims for 
which we are fighting are no mere political speech. The clear, 
elean directness of the Hopper, the honest sentiment of ihe 
Mangravite, the burning intensity of the Grosz, and the lofty 
idealism of the Breinin and Faggi are the expression of a 
proud, mature, and independent people. The world listened 
not many months ago to a great prophetic speech from Chi- 
cago. It may now look in the same city at the visual expres- 
sion of the sure, strong faith reflected in that speech. It is the 
faith of the American people. “By their works ye shall know 
them.” 


ALFEO FAGGI, From the Cross, bronze. Winner of the Logan Medal and 
honorarium of $500. Owned by Mrs. Sylvia Shaw Judson, Chicago 


RAYMOND BREININ, He Walks Alone, oil. Winner of the Norman Wait Harris Bronze Medal and prize of $500 for a_ painting 


JULIUS WEBER, Chick Embryo. The fantastic beauty of scientific discovery .. . 


IN FOCUS: 


PHOTOGRAPHY, THE YOUNGEST VISUAL ART 


‘nme 


PAG 


BARBARA MORGAN 

BASIC PHOTOGRAPHY WAS developed in 1839, just 
over a hundred years ago. Compared to the 25,000 odd years 
of the history of the hand arts, this light-optical-chemical med- 
ium is a mere infant—an enfant terrible. Improvement in pho- 
tography began the moment is started, and has continued ever 
since on both sides of the Atlantic. High speed action photog- 
raphy became feasible with the Graflex at the turn of the 
twentieth century. Optical developments from World War I 
precipitated the invention of the Leica, which was launched in 
1925, using 35 mm film. Film emulsions having speed and 
special sensitivities were perfected for cinema and still camera 
action. The flash bulb was developed as recently as 1930. Color, 
introduced earlier, gained momentum in the 30’s, but still 
is in transition. Dr. Harold Edgerton’s speedlite with ultra- 
fast exposures of 1/10,000 second and stroboscope came out 
in 1940. 


working 


Such successive developments, perfected to answer 


needs of photographers, give us today a vast and 
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true primitive art... design and meaning in the unknown 


precise array of instruments adapted to photograph the forn 
and movement of the visible world, from the threshold of th 
electronic microscope to astronomic photography of explodin; 
stars. This is the exciting world of the photographer. 

By temperament and training a photographer is intensel: 
aware of people and things in a light-time flux. The photo 
eraphic medium through which he records this awareness it 
the chosen flash of time is the perfect medium for expressin; 
his dynamic sense of the world. Primordial light vibratio: 
is his active instrument. The camera, product of science, is sec 
ondary. With its fine lens he channels and optically qualifie 
the rays of light that strike the image upon the film in th 
camera’s dark interior. He projects light as the beam of hi 
own thought, to bring forth significance from the subject an 
to convert it into photographic form. This is especially tru 
of those of us who work with artificial light which we directl: 
control. But the foundation photography stands on, whicl 


BARBARA MORGAN, Martha Graham, “My Letter to the World.” Photographer and subject work for the most perfect form of movement 


makes it the universal language, is the conditioning fact that 
its realistic starting point forces the photographer to go at 
first hand to his subject to get the picture. This direct, sympa- 
thetic scrutiny, which is a practical necessity, often brings the 
photographer to a new plateau of perception with profound, 
original and authentic discoveries. 

At this moment tons of film and cameras are being flown 
and convoyed to military stations all over the surface of the 
globe for use by United Nations and Axis photographers. Each 
force depends upon aerial photography for reconnaissance and 
mapping as a basis for effective military action. Courageous 
news photographers record the crucial human role for their 
home folks and for history. In the spit of bullets diving in 
a plane, the aircameraman gets his precise picture. Such photo- 
graphs sent by wirephoto keep us in touch, hour by hour, 
with our men who are deciding fate. Thus photography gives 
the lie to isolation. When the fury is over, it can be a powerful 
aid in uniting the embittered peoples of the world. Urgent needs 
of the war are stimulating new discoveries in photography. 
We are going forward—now. Just what will come out of this 
for future use we shall see. 

This preamble emphasizes that photography, as a medium, 
is adequate for coming to grips with a great gamut of life 
activity, and that it is still formative. Almost every good photog- 
rapher today is, to a degree, pioneering his field. It is exciting. 


KINDS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photography has its own expanding and unpredictable sphere, 
but it has inherent limitations. It is not quite a beacon in the 
wilderness, despite the fact that there are twenty-five million 
amateur photographers in the United States alone. Out of this 
spawn of photography, a relatively little part could conceiva- 
bly be considered art, nor is it intended as such. The Kodak 
Brownie “You press the button we do the rest” kind of drug 
store finishing for the family album accounts for a great deal 
of photographic activity. Far from disparaging such rudi- 
mentary photography, I think of it as a broad democratic 
activity which is becoming a modern international folk art. 
Youngsters with such beginnings will be the great photog- 
raphers of tomorrow. 

Photography is used for every utilitarian purpose, for indus- 
try and advertising, often with originality and beauty. Docu- 
mentary photographs for science, sociology, and history are 
sometimes done with so much feeling toward such vital subject 
matter by such good photographers, that they become genuine 
art expressions. Witness the moving work of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration photographers under the leadership of 
Roy Stryker: Russel Lee, Walker Evans, Dorothea Lange, 
Vachon, Arthur Rothstein, Marion Post, Jack Delano. These 
photographers made the “Road to Victory Exhibition” shown 
during the summer at the Museum of Modern Art and now 
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touring America. Again, photography continually used for dis- 
covery by doctors, biologists and kindred scientists of the high- 
est creative imagination is often of such fantastic beauty that 
it can well be called art. Even though such scientists would 
laugh to hear themselves called artists, they are, at times, the | 


true primitive artists in the deep sense that they discover 
design and meaning from the unknown. Even if their findings 
are intended to diagnose a disease or to discover the flow of 


magnetism from pole to pole, they cannot help but be esthet- 
ically excited. Art, as the unorthodox by-product of various — 
kinds of photographic activity, is a healthy state of affairs. 
Only if there is this reciprocal flow between life and art can 
there be any health and growth in either. 

The photographers who are consciously out to create photo- 
eraphic art never work in an art-for-art’s-sake studio vacuum, | 
Edward Weston has spent his creative life absorbing the es- 
sence, his essence, of the American West—tramping the Carmel — 


kK. S. BROWN, Conduit liner weighing thirteen tons on its way 
down into position. Grand Coulee Dam, Columbia Basin Project 


ARTHUR ROTHSTEIN, Group of men who work the 7:00 A. M. 
to 3:00 P. M. shift at Fort Loudon Dam, Tennessee, June 1942 
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EDWARD WESTON, Jean and Zomah Charlot at Point Lobos. Weston has spent his creative life absorbing the essence of the American West 


Coast and Death Valley, and projecting it in his original 
photographic terms. Ansel Adams has more varied subject 
interests, but finds that the natural forms of the West provide 
the best springboard for his special gifts. Berenice Abbott 
produced her definitive series of photographs of New York 
City after long intimacy with the subject and much reflection 
on adapting the medium to it. 


CONFUSIONS ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY 


There are curious notions current about photography. Some 
people whose esthetic values have been shaped by hand art are 
suspicious of the photographer’s union with the machine. They 
feel that the creative spirit can be enslaved only by this said 
machine—that the loss of the hand touch is irreparable. They 
think that photography is an automatic medium because the 
overt click of the shutter is apparently all there is to taking 
a picture. The same people call photography an anonymous 
medium because the gradations of the silver deposit on a print 
do not show the personal brush stroke. They forget that the 
hand holding the brush is also a machine, an organic tool, 
evolved to serve our appetites and spirit—a kind of resilient 
tweezer through which runs our own nervous vibration. That 
so much beauty has been fashioned by the hand of man is not 
due to the hand per se, but to the passion of the human spirit 
that forges a vehicle of expression by controlling the hand, 


Driven by this same passion, but demanding superior instru- 
ments for further flights of expression, photographers master 
the augmented function of the eye through the lens, and the 
augmented function of the hand through the miraculously fine 
image-making of the photo-chemical processes. The photog- 
rapher makes his camera part of himself as the violinist does 
his violin. Although the print does not show the personal stroke, 
it reveals the personal style of its creator in the internal charac- 
ter of composition, attitude, mood, use of space, scale, kinds 
of blacks, textures and other picture qualities. 

Photography did not evolve from any other art, but sprang 
independently from the interrelations of light, lens, and chemical 
action. It is not machine painting. Photography cannot do what 
sculpture, painting, architecture, or dance can do. It does 
something which none of them can do. But because it fuses 
certain elements common to all of these media, its independent 
character has been misunderstood. The two-dimensional photo- 
graphic image giving illusion of space and depth is most often 
confused with painting. But the photographer’s working sen- 
sibilities toward sculptural bodies and objects modeled in light, 
the architecture of the picture space, the rhythmic or significant 
movement of subject elements, make it equally related to the 
other arts of space and time. There should be no antagonism be- 
tween the space arts. Their complementary spheres should 
be recognized, and the medium used which does the concep- 
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vacHon, Lumber truck on the treeless plains of North Dakota, Feb., 1942. Documentary photograph for the Farm Security Administration 


tion greatest justice. Since the advent of the camera, repre- 
sentational painting has lessened because camera interpretation 
is often more revealing. This has consciously or unconsciously 
driven the main current of painting into abstraction and sub- 
jective symbolism, thus divorcing it from the fertile sources 
of everyday life. While there are non-representational currents 
in photography—photomontage and photogram—the chief 
direction is portrayal of the physical object. The painter is 
free to start from scratch and paint from imagination, un- 
hampered. The photographer is forced to release his imagina- 
tion through equivalents. This is why most photography is not 
art but mere banal likeness. It takes formidable energy and 
discipline to evoke the subjective from the literal, to convert 
the specific into the universal. Great photography must have 
this conversion. When this hurdle is leaped, a wonderful com- 
pensation results. The specific and the universal reinforce one 
another. This is photography’s secret power. 


CREATIVE CONTROLS 


The making process in photography is almost the reverse 
of painting. Although the painting may be conceived in a flash, 
it is built up stroke by stroke, during which time the painter 
can feel his way and change his mind. But the essence of 
photography is the mordant fusion of all picture elements in 
one instant of light and time. The real object must yield the 
art image in the click of the shutter, which exposes the latent 
image—good or bad. This means that the picture must be 


brooded over, completely envisioned, and technically prepared 
for, before this climactic click. Actually, the best work is quite 
instinctive; spontaneous choices are made not by accident, but 
by thorough acquaintance with the subject, and a clear feeling 
for the composition and technical control that amounts to 
second nature. 

I photograph dance because I like it, and am especially 
aware of movement. Over a period, the gestures that stay with 
me, the ones I think of in light and space, I believe to be valid 
subjects. I then work with the dancer to convert these into pic- 
tures. In action photography, the photographer must anticipate 
the architecture of his movement-composition. He must work 
out the scope of the action to determine the final scale of the 
figures. If it is to be shot with flash bulbs or speedlite, he organ- 
izes the lights to create the picture mood, the sculptural model- 
ing, the sense of enveloping space in relation to the direction and 
momentum of the movement, and to the entire dark and light 
scheme. Such expressive lighting must also provide illumina- 
tion adequate for the exposure of the swift action. Usually a 
normal lens is used, but there are times when a wide angle or 
other special lens can give an expressive distortion. The pho- 
tographer must be able to visualize and predict every possi- 
bility, throughout the chain of processes. Next, the depth of 
focus is planned in relation to the space and position of the 
moving figure; this is largely controlled by the degree of the 
lens aperture. When the shutter speeds have been set, and the 
preparations are complete, the photographer and subject work 


or the most perfect form of movement. The photographer 
vatches through the finder for the right moment of energy and 
ension, in the right configuration of form, in the right light. 
Jsually the photographer can feel whether the action will be 
‘ood or not and must press the release a fraction of a second 
head of the action peak to make up for the lag of the trigger 


oe 


ction. It means nothing simply to “get action”; all the photo- 
‘raphic resources must add up to the pictorial emotion of the 
ction, 

Photography of static subjects through the large view camera 
s handled very differently, for different esthetic purposes. 
zomposition through the ground glass makes very fine place- 
nent of form possible. Because the image is always inverted 
n the ground glass, the photographer sees his subject upside 
lown. This is a bit odd at first, but it greatly aids the picture- 
naker to find abstract structure in his subject. The large 
legative size enables the photographer to emphasize texture 
If it does not need 
o be exposed rapidly, the lens aperture can be stopped down 


nd beautifully illuminated substances. 


o the limit to achieve the finest definition and sharpest focus 
hroughout. The large scale negative with a long focal-length 
ens can give a stature and dignity to the image that is very 
atisfying. Furthermore, when an eight-by-ten-inch negative is 
ised it does not need enlargement. This allows the photographer 
o present his work as a contact print, which gives the optimum 


\NSEL ADAMS, Evening, Lake MacDonald, Glacier National Park. The natural forms of the West provide a springboard for his special gi/ts 


photographic print quality, for there is no diffusion from en- 
largement. Exposure is not merely the function of “getting” 
the picture. After composition, it is the esthetic crux of the 
picture, for it controls the gamut and contrast of image 
densities in the negative. These in reverse become the tone 
values in the positive image or the paper print. 

The general public rarely sees fine originals; it knows 
photography chiefly through reproduction. Photographers are 
often as disappointed as painters by even the best reproductions 
of their work. It takes as much discrimination to appreciate 
photographic print quality as it does to appreciate paint 
quality. Definition, gradation, grain, color, contrast, paper 
texture, and other fine points contribute to the final realization 
of the photographer’s original intention when he clicked the 
shutter. 

Photography is young, expensive and difficult. To keep up 
with constant developments, a photographer reads technical 
literature like a doctor. He must continually experiment. This 
means that to express his emotion he has first to use his intellect, 
which is arduous. In spite of these hazards, an impressive num- 
ber of major projects, books, and portfolios has been completed 
by photographers of artistic maturity. This small but sound 
body of work can stand as a foundation for further under- 
takings. More subsidies are needed to make it possible to 
carry out social projects with artistic quality. 
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sovernment departments and the Guggenheim Foundation have 
nade a beginning. More will come. 


The important thing about photography is that workers in 
he medium feel the life-giving hook-up with the urgent present, 
ind feel it their proud responsibility to produce such pictures 
rom the changing face of the world as must be preserved 
o enrich our common heritage. But photography deals not 
mly with the familiar. It is a bridge to the unknown. In 
sreative hands photography is reshaping our cognizance of 
he universe, destroying outmoded concepts and setting up 
1ew premises whereon to build new subjective values—the 
seedbed of art. At first there seems to be no connection between 
he geometries of microscopic structures and_ self-expression 
rt. But if the réle of the scientist is to reveal the world, the 
Ole of the artist is to relate this world as friend or enemy of 
he human spirit. The photographer-artist has a great challenge 
ypen to him; to use the dynamic instrument of photography 
0 create an international concept of the dignity of the human 
yeing—to project the kind of life we want our children to 
nherit. Resources of art, experience, and good-will can be in- 
egrated through photography to develop a program of world- 
vide human reconstruction. 


BARBARA MORGAN, Man’s Fist, 1942. To bring forth significance 
rom the subject and to convert it into photographic form 


JACK DELANO, Children of a Squatter Family preparing to move. 
['o project the kind of life we want our children to inherit 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON ON ART 


Arthur Millier interviewing Edward G, Robinson for LIVING ART 


- 


Editor's note: Because we think Edward G. Robinson had some 
important things to say on our LIVING ART radio program 
recently, and because he said them very well in response to the 
skillful questioning of Arthur Millier, we are publishing herewith 
the complete script of the broadcast. It began in the New York 
studios of the Columbia Broadcasting System and then continued 
from Los Angeles, 4:30-4:45, EWT, Tuesday, September 29, 1942. 


From WABC, New York 


Morse: Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen: It’s a pleasure 
to introduce one of my favorite radio and screen actors in a 
new role. But actually, playing the role of a picture collector 
is nothing new to Edward G, Robinson. And for that matter 
it is not really a role at all. He started collecting before he 
started acting, and every museum director in America knows 
how carefully and how well he has chosen his paintings. One 
of them you all know—the Daughters of Revolution, by Grant 
Wood. 

The museum directors know it as one of more than seventy- 
five paintings in his collection, and they know Mr. Robinson 


PAUL GAUGUIN, Horsemen on a Beach, oil, 29 x 361%, Painted in Tahiti in 1902 and now in the collection of Edward G. Robinson 


as a typical American collector who is glad to share with the 
public the pleasure he gets from looking at his pictures. He 
is always ready to lend them to be shown at important public 
exhibitions. Twice within the last five years, for example, he 
has contributed to two major loan exhibitions held at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. One in 1937, was the 
largest showing of paintings by the French artist, Renoir, ever 
to be assembled in this country. Mr. Robinson lent his very 
wonderful painting called, After the Bath. The other was the 
1941 exhibition of “French Painting from David to Toulouse- 
Lautrec,” to which he contributed one picture by Delacroix, 
and another by Seurat. Many other museums in America are 
similarly indebted to Edward G. Robinson. 

But the plain fact of distance, and the danger of damage to 
pictures in shipping, has prevented us here on the Atlantic side 
of America from seeing the majority of Mr. Robinson’s paint- 
ings. Whereas the people of California have the opportunity 
of knowing his collection almost as well as he knows it him- 
self—so generous is he with lending it. 

I know at least one Californian who is that familiar with 
it. He is Mr. Arthur Millier, art critic of the Los Angeles Times, 
who has kindly offered to interview Mr. Robinson for us this 
afternoon. He will ask him the kind of questions that you and 
I would ask if Mr. Robinson could achieve the impossible 
and lend his time as generously as he lends his pictures. 

And now, because our program will not come back to New 
York today, I want to thank you, Mr. Robinson, for your 
kindness in offering to tell us about your collection of paintings, 
and you, Mr. Millier, for continuing with Livine ArT in Los 
Angeles. 


From KNX, Los ANGELES 


Mivuier: Eddie, I don’t have to introduce you to an audience 
of art loving people. It seems to me that these days you have 
almost a better reputation as an art collector than you have 
as an actor. 

Rosinson: Now Arthur, that’s not playing fair. 
still have to make my living at acting. 


After all, I 
I certainly couldn’t 
make it painting. 

M: But don’t you wish you could? 

R: Quite seriously, Arthur—yes. In fact if I could paint really 
well, I wouldn’t care if I made my living at it or not. There 
are few things from which I derive so much real joy as a 
fine painting. 

M: That’s an interesting statement, if true. Now this one is 
going to be embarrassing, Eddie. Can you guess the first ques- 
tion that many people I meet in the art world—painters and 
museum people among others—ask me when I mention you? 
R: Well, I don’t know. Maybe they ask if I’m really as tough 
as | am in the motion pictures. 

M: To be blunt, Eddie, this is what they ask me, “Is Edward 
G. Robinson sincere about his love of art? Or is it just a 
publicity gag—something worked up by his press agents?” 
R: Arthur, if it was publicity I was after, I could think up 
much less expensive ways of getting it than buying Renoirs. 
M: Such as—? 

R: Well, such as stamps, race horses, pink elephants, wives 
or—or—- 

M: Eddie, I don’t have to tell you that / know you genuinely 
love art. 

R: Thank you Arthur. Of course, I know that so many people 
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assume that when you collect art you are “going in” for “cul- 
ture,’—-for something special, something not everybody can 
appreciate. Well—I just can’t conceive of art as something 
special. I happen to love the works that artists create—pictures, 


poems, music—I love them as some people love fine food, 


GEORGE ROUAULT, Clown. “I think the big Rouault which I am 
fortunate to own is one of the great masterpieces of our day,” —E.G.R. 


beautiful surroundings—or blondes. I started buying prints— 
etchings and things 


when I was a kid. I always had pictures 
of some sort around. Just the other day I found a scrapbook 
that I made in 1912. Full of pictures cut out of magazines and 
newspapers. Even then [ went to museums and art galleries. 
Not as often as I do now, perhaps. Because, you know it yourself, 
Arthur, the more you see good art the more you enjoy it. Oh, 
I go to ball games and fights, too—I love ’em. But through 
great paintings I meet some of the grandest human beings who 
ever lived—-the great artists. Through their beautiful works they 
come about as near to achieving immortality as it is possible 
for people to do on this earth. 

M: You have some really great pictures in that house and 
gallery of yours, Eddie. Some I would like to live with, too. 
Isn’t it sort of selfish—having them all to yourself like that? 
R: So you think I have them to myself, do you? You ought to 
be around my house for a few days. I’m a pretty busy fellow, 
you know, but there’s never a week but visitors from far or 
near call to see those pictures. Great pictures cannot be “owned” 
by any one person, merely because he happened to have the 
money to buy them. Great pictures are for everybody. 

M: But don’t most people prefer Mickey Mouse or Flash Gordon 
to Renoir or Grant Wood? 

R: Sure they do. But that’s only because they see the comics, 
and they don’t see enough of the world’s great paintings. 
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GRANT woop, Daughters of Revolution. Mr. Robinson has lent it 


M: How do you go about buying a painting, Eddie? 

R: The secret, Arthur, is to take plenty of time looking at 
pictures everywhere. | haunt museums and art galleries every- 
where I go. 

M: Do you read what we art writers have to say about art? 

R: Well, Arthur, I have quite a large library of art books— 
but I hardly ever read the words in them. I look at the re- 
productions! Before I buy a painting I have generally seen 
it many times. Or, if I haven’t, I’m pretty well acquainted 
with the work of the artist—and judge it according to the stand- 
ard he has set for himself in his best works. 

M: Who, among all the artists represented in your collection, 
is your favorite? 

R: That’s a difficult question. I have asked myself that many 
times. I haven’t any one favorite. 

M: Let me try it another way. What sort of painting do you 
like best? 

R: Ah, yes, I can answer that one. I like pictures that appeal 
primarily to my emotions. A little intellect helps, but the artists 
I like best use their brains better to express their emotions. 
They don’t make intellectual puzzle pictures. I find as I look 
at my paintings day after day that I do like some artists’ works 
more than others. Rouault, for instance, the great living French 
painter. I have seen almost everything he has painted and I 
like it all. I think the big Rouault Clown, which I am fortu- 
nate to own, is one of the great masterpieces of our day. Renoir 
is another artist about whom I feel the same way. I like all 
of his work. Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec—well, I like all their 
work too. I like it, I believe, because they all speak so directly 
to my emotions. 

M: How about Matisse—that wonderful early Matisse you have, 
of a table set for a meal? And how about Cézanne? I think 
your Black Clock, by Cézanne, is one of his supreme works. 

R: I love that Matisse. It’s a great painting. But much of 
Matisse leaves me cold. And that Cézanne Black Clock has a 
powerful emotional appeal for me, which many Cézannes 
don’t have. 

M: Do you think that everybody can walk around an art gallery 
and pick out the really fine works of art? 
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to the Chicago Art Institute for the Wood memorial exhibit 


R: No, not everybody. It takes experience and opportunity, 
which, unfortunately so many people don’t possess. 

M: Well, how would you teach them to know good art when 
they see it? Would you send them around with teachers who 
would explain them? 

R: Heaven forbid! Maybe the case of my son, Eddie Junior, 
aged nine-and-a-half, might explain what I mean. 

M: Why Eddie, do you mean to tell me you are “educating” 
that poor kid in art? He’ll grow up to hate it! 

R: Yes, he surely might, if I were “educating” him. That’s the 
last thing I do. I don’t teach him anything. A few years ago I 
used to say to him, “Son, how about spending a day downtown 
with me? I’ve got a few chores to do and maybe you'd like 
an ice-cream soda, and I want to drop in at the museum and 
see some pictures.” So off we would go—to the tailor and 
the five and ten cent store and, just as casually, to the art 
museum. 

M: Sounds like some of this painless progressive schooling 
to me, Eddie. 

R: Maybe it is—but it works. You can’t guess what he asks 
me nowadays, when he wants us to go out together. He just 
says: “Daddy, when do we go to see some more pictures?” 
And, what’s more, without a word of coaching from me, he 
can now pick out the good ones. 
M: Maybe he just has good taste. He’s his father’s son, after 
all. 

R: No Arthur, that’s not the explanation. He’s just an average 
kid. But he’s been around good paintings. They've become a 
perfectly natural part of his life. It is just simply that most 
youngsters—and most adults too—don’t see enough good works 
of art to take them in their stride. 

M: My goodness, Eddie, that sounds almost as though you 
wanted to start a movement or something. “Bigger and better 
art for the masses!” 

R: Why not? That’s just what I would like to see happen. 
And it could happen so easily. The radio and the talking 
machine have brought good music to the masses. And what 
are “masses,” after all, but people just like the rest of us— 


eople who like sunshine and fresh air and decent food and 

ice clothes and pleasant surroundings. 

M: But great works of art are valuable. They are hoarded in 
places like the Metropolitan Museum or that gallery in Kansas 
City or the Huntington Art Gallery. Guards protect them. They 
are insured. They are even provided with special climates, so 
they won’t crack or peel. How can you get those special and 
precious things where the masses of Americans can see them? 
R: It could be done quite easily, and it must be done if people 
are to realize the supreme possibilities of the human spirit 
for which we are fighting today. Hoarding ereat works of 
art away from people is all wrong. Do you know what I 
think should be done, Arthur? Why couldn’t every city, great 
or small, provide at least one building to house works of art? 
They spend money freely enough for elaborate city halls and 
libraries and coliseums. Even a small town could have a room 
with the proper walls and lighting to receive a few good works 
of art. 

M: I would think they could get the building all right, Eddie. 
But where do the fine works of art come from? 

R: The great works of art are tucked away all over the country 
in private collections or in great museums. Why not pry a 
few of them loose every month and start them traveling the 
ereat circuit of big and little American towns? Even two or 
three real masterpieces of art would be an exciting event when 
they came to town. Look how people thronged into the great 
Italian art exhibit on Treasure Island. Every month, if I had 
my way, something fine in art would come to each town. Then 
people would grow up with art naturally. They would no longer 


think of art as something snobbish or out of their realm. They 
would realize that it was as natural as a good motion picture 
or a good piece of music over the radio. 

M: But what good would it do them, Eddie? 

R: What good! Why man, that’s obvious to you, I’m sure. 
Can't you see that they would look at a Renoir canvas, all 
drenched in beautiful sunshiny colors—and then they would 
look out of their own windows at their own fields and streets 
and gardens with new eyes. That is what great painting is for, 
that’s what it’s all about! Fine music makes the sounds of the 
rain and the wind and the swish of grain and the cries of 
hawkers in the streets have new meaning. Fine music sweetens 
your ears and makes the experiencing of life through them a 
more exciting adventure. And fine painting makes the experience 
of life, as seen through the eyes, a glorious pageant that is 
always going on free. It sensitizes your vision and through the 
eyes it warms and enriches the soul. Imagine a nation of people 
made aware, through daily experience with the arts, of the 
elorious possibilities of this life! It isn’t a matter of educating 
them to “something special,” or putting them through dull 
courses in the history of art. That’s the wrong way to go at 
it. | would like to see the art museums and the art collectors 
of America get together to really make great art available to 
the one hundred and thirty million people of our land. I 
firmly believe it could be done and that it would pay an in- 
calculable spiritual dividend. Great paintings are windows 
which open for us the beautiful prospect of the world in which 


we all live. They could so easily be opened to all of us. 


CEZANNE, Black Clock. Owned by Mr. Robinson: “It has a powerful emotional appeal for me, which many Cézannes don’t have.” 
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MARC CHAGALL, Revolution, oil, Pierre Matisse Gallery. Equal to the daring and self-sacrifice with which the Russians are fighting 
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THE PAINTING AND sculpture exhibited in New York’s 
dealer galleries is perhaps the best and certainly the most 
varied art being sold anywhere in the world today. For ex- 
ample, Nierendorf’s collection of Paul Klee; Max Weber, great 
American at Rosenberg, along with Picasso, Van Gogh; the 
School of Paris and all its parts in exhibits at Pierre Matisse, 
Valentin, Lilienfeld and other galleries; sculpture from Down- 
town’s Zorach to the Buchholz group which includes Flannagan, 
Lipschitz, Maillol; and from one end of town to the other the 
finest in American art. Furthermore, at Duveen’s the greatest 
assemblage of Dutch Masters since before World War I. 57th 
street and thereabouts has always been this good: it is even more 
exhilarating now with the influx of exiled European art and 
artists. 


REVOLUTION 


Marc Chagall’s enormous candy colored invention called Revo- 
lution covers one wall of the Pierre Matisse Gallery, is exuberant 
enough for ten paintings, and is probably more like Marc 
Chagall than the Russians crammed within it. Still the com- 
plete abandon in the painting, and its people, would seem equal 
to the tremendous daring and self-sacrifice with which the 
Russians are fighting. Chagall’s carnival world usually occurs 
in designs which are irregular, rocky, and unpredictable; Revo- 
lution is a lop-sided box leaning on its side within the picture 
frame, leaving disproportionate triangles in three corners. The 
largest corner is full of men, women, and children at war, but 
their war has no tragedy and is as boistrously all out as a Cos- 
sack dance. The general color is as though a child had cross 
hatched it with every crayon in his box, but mostly blue, and 
black. On the opposite side the same people are shown at peace. 
This is full of familiar Chagall situations: the band concert 
to an audience of multi-colored dogs; the bridal pair lying on 
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the roof of a house underneath a lemon sun; Chagall himself 
looking like Harpo Marx. Within the box is mostly a cracked 
ice sheet and a table at which a disconsolate rabbi sits while 
a soldier balances upside down on one hand. 

Chagall never seems to pull himself away from his clowns 
long enough to pull his painting together. His paintings are 
apt to look cockeyed, over-painted, over-thumbed, and over- 
filled (like their empty spaces which have a hundred color 
breaks within one local color). Revolution is actually in two 


gs, 


conflicting layers; the superficial one composed of red flag 


and underneath the hordes of people, which is the real paint- 
ing. The large flag on the left is too red and too much; also 
the ones on the right side top. 

The artist’s brilliance though is in the conception of the 
small things: the exact pull of gravity of the center figure 
standing on one hand; the Jewishness in the rabbi; the gay 
warmth of the lamp; and amazing color passages like the one 
over the left-hand corner running from the samovar to the 
moonstruck wanderer to the crying peasant. His greatness is in 
expressing himself completely and freely into everything he 
paints. 


DownTown GALLERY 


I appreciate the sensibilities of the Downtown Gallery people. 
They want the best American art, and they range without dis- 
crimination in people or time to get it. A good number of its 
artists paint good pictures, which always helps. Julian Levi, 
Bernard Karfiol, Kuniyoshi, Niles Spencer, Horace Pippin, 
Mitchell Siporin, Breinin among them. Its historical pieces are 
apt to be as good as these artists mentioned, but I would recom- 
mend this gallery simply on the fact that it exhibits the work of 
negroes. 


PHILIP EVERGOOD, Leave it 
to the Experts, oil, at the 
A. C. A. Galleries on 8th St. 
Ideas put down with distinct- 
ness but without distinction 


BENTON, HirscH, SMITH HERMAN MARIL, Suburbanite, Macbeth. Slow, determined, unglamorous 


The question is whether it is necessary for the artist to paint 
any differently for the war effort than he was accustomed to 
paint before. It would seem that the only change, that of 
subject matter, would happen despite the artist. Farmers, ribbon 
counters and still lifes would change to soldiers, war factories 
and battlefields. The artist’s own particular personality would 
remain the same. But over and beyond this the wartime artist— 
Thomas Benton, Joseph Hirsch, Donald Smith—impresses an 
imaginary story on his work. Hirsch used to paint working 
stiffs in factories, at lunch counters. In his big war painting 
at Associated American Artists he has four soldiers, a Chinese, 
a Russian, an American and an Englishman, standing over 
a Madonna-like mother, who is feeding the baby in her arms 
from the Russian soldier’s canteen. Before the war, Smith 
painted doleful children with feeling and ability. Now he 
paints them waving American flags and standing in the huge 
shadow of a swastika. Without refreshing your memory to 
pre-war Benton, his painting now is apt to be Jesus on the 
cross, being harpooned from the ground by fascist goons and 
from the air by the light rays of a Messerschmidt. 

None of these artists is at home in allegory, but everywhere 
in their war paintings you find the superficial story impinging 
on the artist’s personality—the personality which each artist 
had spent a lifetime clarifying and expressing. In place of 
simplicity you now find the careful uniform with every button 
and insignia exactly in official place. Instead of ordinary people 
you now find Gary Coopers and Henry Fondas. Where the 
democratic process was inherent within the very painting and 
handling of these artists, it is now waving around from flags. 

I admire the intentions of these artists, but I question the 
lengths to which they go. Only within undemocratic countries 
is it so necessary to stitch the official government order over 
the expression of free artists. 


UTC se 

It’s a little late in history to be evaluating the 17th century 
Dutch artists. The exhibit of those artists at Duveen Brothers 
was for a wonderful cause—The A.W.V.S. and the Queen 
Wilhelmina Fund—was well-stocked (Continued on page 269) 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


Culver and Culture 


THE COMBINATION OF soldiers and art has been given considerable 
space in the Macazine or Art during the past year. Obviously, 
the men in the armed forces did not conceive their enthusiasm for 
art after joining up; it was a possession from earlier life. Such 
enthusiasm has its inception in many ways: in the home, in school 
art departments, in visits to museums, to mention a few at random. 
It might prove significant for art educators to have a Gallup Poll 
of art lovers, to ascertain how their interest began. 

Culver Military Academy, Indiana, engaged in training boys to 
become officers, is fortunately directed by men who recognize the 
value of cultural interests. It provides a clean-cut example of how 
some boys are introduced to non-material pleasures. Col. W. E. 
Gregory, who became Dean of the Academy in 1935 and subse- 
quently Superintendent, was among those who felt that Culver’s 
cultural offering should be broadened. He has been instrumental 
in the present development of a music and fine arts program for 
the cadets. It is a practical and progressive course on the secondary 
school leyel. Basic instructional courses in music have been offered 
for some years, and opportunity for expression is afforded by the 
military band of 60 pieces, a glee club of 48 voices, various cham- 
ber assemblies and a dance orchestra. 

The fine arts course now offers instruction in painting, sculpture, 
graphic arts and ceramics, so designed that cadets may have class 
instruction for credit toward graduation, or they may approach 
the subject through a hobby group. C. Warner Williams, Chicago 
sculptor, was appointed to the faculty as artist-in-residence, and 
is one of five instructors, assisted by faculty members from other 
departments composing a “music and arts committee” under Cap- 
tain Paul Barada, chairman. 

A Music and Arts building was recently completed, and well 
equipped. More than 6,000 illustrations and reproductions of 
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CORPORAL SHELL PACE, Spear- 
head. Water color painted at 
Fort George Meade, Maryland 


BY FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


famous paintings, and many recordings, are catalogued and made 
available for the various departments, through a scheme of cor- 
relating each department’s subject matter with music and art. 
Together with his family Bertram B. Culver, Sr., president of the 
Culver Board of Directors, made a gift of $50,000 to create a Music 
and Arts Fund to provide concerts, lectures, art exhibitions and 
other aids in promoting cultural activities. 


Cadet C. S. Kammler of Culver asks artist Rockwell Kent about one 
of his Beowulf illustrations on exhibit at the Academy. Artist-in- 
residence C. Warner Williams, Chicago sculptor, standing at right 


LES 


ALBERT BOUTS, The Annuncia- 
tion. One of the masterpieces 
of the Severance collection re- 
cently presented to Cleveland 


Art exhibitions are shown throughout the school year in a well- 
lighted gallery. The current season was opened with The American 
Federation of Arts’ traveling exhibition of “Art in Advertising,” 
selected from the 2lst annual of the Art Directors Club of New 
York. Of ten exhibitions scheduled for the 1942-43 season, eight 
will be supplied by the Federation: November, “Masters of Brush 
and Pen’, and “Work of Distinguished Printmakers”; December, 
“Portraits, Figures and Genre”; February, “The American Scene” ; 
March, “The American Theatre”; April, “Block Prints and How 
They are Made”; May, “Art of the Armed Forces,” from LIFE 
Magazine competition. Also scheduled for the season are seven 
conyocations featuring nationally known lecturers, writers, musi- 
cians and artists. Thomas Benton will appear in January. 

Culver Military Academy’s approach to the music and fine arts 
program is not to develop professional artists and musicians, it is 
stated, but to produce a love and an appreciation of what is good 
in art and music, for creative self-expression and recreation. This 
it seems to us is the proper objective for such an institution. Too 
many schools are endeavoring to turn out professionals, without 
recognizing the far greater need for appreciative patrons for the 
artists now practicing. 


Important Bequests to Ohio Museums 


THE CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM received by will of the late Herbert 
Greer French (who died last June) his entire collection of prints, 
one of the most important gifts to any museum in recent years. 
Mr. French was as well known for his benefactions to the arts in 
Cincinnati as for his business career as vice-president of the 
Procter and Gamble Company. 

The collection comprises more than 800 prints, with their frames, 
cases, and material relating to them, including 180 books on prints, 
329 slides of the collection and photographs with negatives of most 
items. The Museum also received a bequest of $250,000; the income 
of $100,000 of it is to be devoted to the care of the print depart- 
ment, which Mr. French maintained from its inception in 1929, 
and of which he served as curator. 

The history of printmaking through the six centuries of its 
existence is traced in the French collection, which ranges from 
earliest woodcuts and 15th century engravings, through 17th cen- 
tury etching, 18th century mezzotint, 19th century aquatint and 
present-day work in various graphic media. It includes prints by 
such supreme masters as Mantegna, Pollaiuolo, Schongauer, Diirer, 
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TURE BENGTZ, Harbor Marieham, oil, in the Painters Guild show at the Boston Museum. THOMAS ANSHUTZ, Oil Portrait of His Wife 


Rembrandt, Altdorfer, Cranach, Van Leyden, Duvet, van Ostade, 
Seghers, Van Dyck, van Ruisdael, Rubens, Lorrain, Delacroix, 
Meryon, Whistler. 

Some idea of the quality of the French collection can be sur- 
mised by a partial list of former collections represented in it: those 
of King Louis-Philippe of France; Prince Metternich of Austria; 
Friedrich August I], King of Saxony; artists Sir Peter Lely and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; Albertina Museum duplicates; Duke of 
Bedford; Prince Waldburg-Wolfegg. 

Furthermore, in practically every instance, the prints are superb 
impressions, the acquisition of which was of more importance to 
Mr. French than merely obtaining unbroken sets. 

The first exhibition of prints from the French collection will be 
shown at an early date. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art received in September, by bequest 
of the late John L. Severance, its president for the past decade, his 
highly varied collection of art. It will be put on exhibition at the 
Museum the 13th of this month, and will remain through February 
14. 

William M. Milliken, director of the Museum, said of it: “For 
more than twenty-five years, Mr. and Mrs. Severance gathered their 
collection, intending it always for this Museum, selecting its ob- 
jects to round out already existing collections. It is almost match- 
less as a gift to a museum, in its unqualifiedly high quality in many 
and varied fields. Great paintings, rare tapestries, extraordinary 
potteries and porcelains, outstanding furniture of many periods, 
magnificent sculptures, prints, bronzes and rugs round out a roster 
which would give importance to any museum and which make the 
Cleveland Museum incomparably greater.” 

The paintings include an early Rembrandt portrait, the famous 
Sir Charles Hanmer by Van Dyck, early Flemish panels, Dutch 
landscapes by Hobbema and Cuyp; a panel by Cima da Conegliano, 
and excellent portraits of the French and British 18th century 
schools. 

Tapestries include Gothic and Renaissance examples, two by 
Boucher, and a unique Chinese tapestry given to Louis XV of 
France by the Emperor Ch’ien Lung. Chinese ceramic skill from 
the 12th century T’ang Dynasty to the late 18th century is repre- 
sented in the pottery and porcelain. 

Three great carved cassones of 16th century Italy, French pieces 
of the same period and later, and England’s furniture develop- 


ment from Charles I through the early Georges, as represented in 
chairs, comprise a choice collection of furniture. 

Sculpture has a varied range, from 15th century Italy (includ- 
ing work by Rosselino, Luca della Robbia, Verocchio, and others) 
through France of the 14th, 15th and 18th centuries, to modern 
Americans Janet Scudder and Malvina Hoffman. 

Rembrandt, Diirer, Van Dyck and Whistler are among the mas- 
ters represented in the print collection. 


Philadelphia Painter Commemorated 


THOMAS ANSHUTZ, a gifted painter and famous teacher associated 
most of his life with the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, has 
been commemorated at the Philadelphia Art Alliance, in the first 
exhibition of his collected work, thirty years after his death. It has 
just closed. 

It is strange that he has been so long neglected. He was a pupil 
of Thomas Eakins and his work is considered by many to rank 
with that of his teacher; furthermore, Anshutz in turn shaped 
the talents of many pupils who subsequently became celebrated, 
and are represented in the United States’ outstanding museum 
collections: Henri, Glackens, Luks, Demuth and John Sloan, to 
mention but a few. But his own pictures remained in the studio 
where he left them. This year Helen Henderson and Julius Bloch 
of the Art Alliance, with the cooperation of Edward R. Anshutz, 
the artist’s son, undertook to bring his work out of oblivion, study- 
ing everything he left—letters, sketches, oils, pastels and water 
colors in order to assemble the best possible exhibition. 

Most of Anshutz’ works in museum collections today are oil 
paintings; but the Committee concluded after its exhausive study 
that his greatest mastery was in the pastel medium. He adopted 
it in his later years, preparing his own colors, and producing the 
series of portraits, chiefly of women, that subtly and surely reveal 
not only the character of the sitter, but of the entire period as well. 
In the sympathetic foreword to the exhibition catalogue, Miss 
Henderson said: 

“This first exhibition . .. brings back vividly the memory of 
the man who so vigorously accented the face of art in Philadelphia. 
Whether as man or as artist, he shaped the character of generations 
which passed through his hands during the thirty years that his 
was the dominant force in the venerable institution at Broad and 
Cherry streets.” (Continued on page 266) 
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Innovations at the Art Institute 


A NEW GALLERY dedicated to showing the importance of art in w: 
time was opened at the Art, Institute of Chicago on September 
For the duration, this gallery will have exhibitions with this 
jective. The initial display comprised paintings by Barse Mille 
lent by Lire Magazine, illustrating the life of the men in 
armed forces who keep our military supply lines open, watch t 
bridges, and guard against sabotage. Representatives of the Ar 
Navy, Coast Guard and Marine Corps had a preview of this sho 
The second exhibition, to open the 6th of this month, will be wo: 
by soldier and sailor artists in 33 states of their “Life in the Se 
ice,” followed the middle of December by Vernon Howe Baile 
water colors of the U. S. Navy in action and on convoy duty. — 

The Institute has also increased its efforts to aid the Chica¢ 
artist. Last June, a “Room of Chicago Art” was opened, redecorate 
and relighted for the showing of work by leading local artist 
This was the result of the Trustees’ apprehension that diffiew 
times are ahead for artists, and they hope to stimulate interest ar 
sales. Two-man or group shows are changed every three weeks, tl 
choice of exhibitors for each showing being made by a jury of fr 
members including a trustee, a staff member and three lay membe 
from among local collectors who have already shown interest - 
Chicago art. This jury selects the artists; the works to be shown ai) 
chosen by the staff of the department of painting and sculptur 
The jury will be changed from time to time. A competent sale 
representative further assists the artists by acting as agent for th 
works on view. 

The Art Institute recently issued some miscellaneous “Interes 
ing Facts” about itself. It claims the largest membership of ar 
museum in the world (14,341 members in 1941); the large 
attendance of any art museum in the world: 1,041,763 visitors i 
1940 (but this title has now passed to the National Gallery, Was] 
ington, D. C.); the largest art school connected with a musew 
in the world (3,850 persons were registered in various classes i 
1941); the greatest collection of French 19th century painting 
in the world, and the largest collection of Van Goghs of an 
Museum in the United States, in addition to which, it was the firs 
in this country to acquire work by this artist. The Institute wa 
also the first American museum to exhibit modern art; it displaye 
in 1914, the now famous “Armory Show” of Modern Art brough 
to this country from Europe in 1913. It further takes pride in owr 
ing “the greatest Spanish painting out of Spain,” in El] Greco’ 
Assumption of the Virgin. This claim will doubtless be hotly dis 
puted. However, the Institute is entitled to its opinion, and raisin 
the issue should have the beneficial results of making other mu 
seums consider their own great Spanish paintings which can la 
claim to the title. 

One other interesting fact is that in addition to the representative 
of homo sapiens on its staff, the Institute has three police dog 
who roam the building at night (in company with the guards) t 
smell out any would-be thieves in hiding. This fact recalls a theor 
put forth by the late Clarence Day, a decade or more ago, tha 
man is more backward in his utilization of animals, than of am 
other natural resource. He considered that in our use of the minera 
and vegetable kingdoms we were centuries (or perhaps it wa 
milleniums) ahead of our utilization of the animal kingdom (othe 
than man himself). 


Death of Zanesville’s Foremost Patron 


EDWARD M. AYERS, founder and chief benefactor of the Art Insti 
tute of Zanesville, Ohio, died on October 2, only nine days befor 
the Institute was to celebrate its seventh anniversary, describe 
in the last number of this MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Ayers was a well known industrialist. A native of Zanes 
ville, he was educated there and made it his life-long permanen 
home, doing much to further its industrial interest. At the sam 


ARIA MARTINS, Yara. Bronze recently acquired by the Philadelphia 
useum of Art. Yara is a Brazilian goddess of the Amazon River 


ne, he was the city’s leading art patron and an extensive traveler, 
ith wide cultural enthusiasms. He was for some years a con- 
ibuting member of The American Federation of Arts. 


rt Education’s Answer to Fascism 


1E COMMITTEE ON ART in American Education and Society, re- 
nmtly formed by artist-teachers and leaders of art education to 
ster and promote the creative arts during the war period and 
plan for their increased functioning in the reconstruction to 
llow, is sponsored by The Museum of Modern Art. The chairman 
the committee is Victor D’Amico, director of the Museum’s 
ducational Project and head of the fine arts department of the 
ieldston School. The Committee also has six divisions, under 
hich it will “put art to work through radio programs, exhibitions, 
e creation of new art centers and the production of publica- 
ys.” 
“This Committee,” said Mr. D’Amico, “is art education’s answer 
Fascism and its contempt for creative art. We hope to mobilize 
e art educators and students of America, combining all their 
t efforts, large and small, throughout the nation, to work for vic- 
ry. An extensive program has been organized ranging from 
ysters for salvage drives to the training of designers for building 
e world of tomorrow.” 
Detailed information and applications for membership may be 
ntained from Dorothy Knowles, 
1 Art in American Education and Society, The Museum of Modern 
rt, 11 West 53rd Street, New York City. (Continued on p. 268) 
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MARIA de KAMMERER 


WHO RECOMMENDS 


GRUMBACHER inert 


SCHMINCKE 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U. S.A. 


MARIA de KAMMERER is one of Amer- 
ica's most successful youngest portrait painters. 
Among her sitters was the former U. S. Senator 
Simon Guggenheim, the founder of the worthy 
Research Fellowship that bears his name. To 
her studio in the French Institute Building, 22 
East 60th St., New York City, come many 
famous men and women from the social, in- 
dustrial and literary world for their portraits. 


Noted critics have been unanimous in their 
praise of her work. Edward Alden Jewell, of 
the Times said ‘‘Miss de Kammerer has an 
adroitly handled clean technique . . . and her 
bold decorative values show a glow of real 


depth...” 

‘Having used Schmincke colors in Eng- 

land for years it is a joy to know 

Grumbacher’s Finest Oil Colors will be 

available to me here in the same power, 

clarity and brilliancy,” 
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AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 
470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 267) 
Grant Wood Commemorated in Chicago 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE exhibition of Grant Wood’s work yet 
held has just opened as the main feature of the 53rd Annual Ex- 
hibition of American Paintings and Sculpture (October 29 through 
December 10). This memorial to Iowa’s outstanding interpreter 
and former member of the “American Scene Trinity” is the Middle 
West’s major autumn art event. It includes nearly 50 works—29 
oils and 19 water colors and drawings, which present the complete 
range of his career, from Currants (1907) through more than three 
decades to Spring in Town (1941). The loose, impressionistic tech- 
nique of Fountain of the Observatory, Paris, painted there in 1920, 
and other early paintings, is doubtless a surprise to some of Wood’s 
admirers acquainted only with his work in the solid, clean-cut 
technique of his last decade. 

Loans from important private collections and museums have 
brought to the Art Institute such famous examples of his work as 
Woman with a Plant (1929), American Gothic (1930), (owned 
by the Institute), Midnight Ride of Paul Revere (1931), Daugh- 
ters of Revolution (1932), Dinner for Threshers (1934) and Parson 
Weems Fable (1940). 

The sympathetic estimate of Grant Wood in the exhibition cata- 
logue, written by Park Rinard (chosen by the artist to be his 
biographer), begins with an anecdote significant of what Wood 
meant to those personally acquainted with him: 

“At the time of Grant Wood’s premature death in February 
of this year, the janitor of his studio building expressed his sor- 
row in these words: “We lost Grant.’ We, we the people lost him. 
It might well have been the epitaph for an American artist who, 
in the fifty years given to him, had won a standing in his profes- 
sion and something more—a place in the hearts of the people.” 


VIEW POINTS 


(Continued from page 240) 


edge, however, is of any importance unless the possessor knows 
what to do with it. The present system does not recognize the 
latter ability. Nor does the dissertation which, in turn, usually 
amounts to practice in putting together an archeological puzzle 
according to the approved methods with a minimum of creation. 

This leads us to the essence of the second failure. The time has 
arrived when graduate schools must realize that there are many 
occupations as deserving of attainment as curatorship and _ profes- 
sorship and of even more immediate and vital importance. The 
world today is in dire need of the widespread dissemination of 


GRANT woop, Fountain of the Observatory, Paris, 1920. An e3 
ample of Wood’s pre-lowa style in the current Chicago exhibitio 


knowledge—knowledge that will create understanding among mel 
Art history can play a vital role in the process, but not if i 
exponents remain aloof. The world has waited too long for know 
edge to trickle down from the top. Today men and women mu: 
be trained who will step down from their marble pedestals an 
bring that knowledge to everyone. For the graduate schools th 
means two things. 

First, they must work to abolish the scholastic caste syste 
typified by the curator and professor, and impress on their student 
the idea that a career in popular education is an end in itself, an 
of equal prestige and importance. Secondly, they must train the 
students not only in subject matter but in methods of using the 
knowledge so that they may fill jobs not only as museum instructo. 
but also in radio, in popular writing, and above all in televisio: 
That this will necessitate the breaking down of departmental barr 
ers is obvious, but specialization in art history has proved itself | 
be a dead end, and means must be found to eradicate the resultin 
errors. Finally, it is equally clear that such men and women mu 
be imbued with a new approach to art if only to bridge the presen 
artificial gap between the “intellectual” and the ordinary, intell 
gent man. 


Professional training in 
painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural 
painting. Also, coordi- 
nated course with Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 
B.F.A. degree. Scholar- 
ships, other prizes. Dis- 
tinguished faculty. Ask 
for Catalog T. 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Curator, Broad and Cherry Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Est. 1876. Professicnal School—two year general and advanced diploma courses, Draw- 
ing, painting, sculpture (wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, commercial art, 
etching, lithography, anatomy and _ perspective. Technical and _ historical courses. 
Tuition and Traveling Scholarships. 

Fall Term to Deecmber 19. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 
228 The Fenway 


Russell T. Smith, Head 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOME! 
99th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoratio 
fashion arts, photography, advertising, teach 
training, fine arts. B.F.A. degree in all course 
Puppetry & stage craft, jewelry, pottery, en 
drafting. Day, evening, Saturday. Residence 
Oldest school of art applied to industry. CATALO 
1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pi 
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or ART 
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necessary. Unique Stuart System 
teaches you, by mail, in 10 simple, 
easy-to-follow lessons, to make ex- 
cellent charcoal and oil likenesses. 
Detailed guidance for your every 
Send for free book today. 


step. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 8112, 121 Monument Circle, Indiznapolis, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
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n Rembrandts and had the best flower arrangements I have ever 
een decorating a gallery. For further information on these artists 
_refer you to any history book you have at hand. 


PHILIP EVERGOOD 


ivergood, at the A.C.A. galleries, on Eighth Street, is an artist who 
acks the confidence to erase anything, has something to say on any 
subject and aims it usually in allegory. At present the fascists are 
is meat. A typical Evergood title is Leave it to the Experts. Its 
tory is typical too: hordes of officious people in uniforms, gold 
raid and Roman togas, surrounding a wee, starved boy holding 
1 gas-mask in his hand. What Evergood achieves is a vicious, some- 
what farcical humanity, plus an ugly, haphazard painting. It comes 
trom a heavy black line, with which he carefully encompasses each 
igure and object, paying extreme attention to teeth and toes. 

Like so many naive artists his idea gets down with distinctness 
jut without distinction. The designs are chaotic, the color sloppy 
ind superficial, since it is divorced almost totally from the line, 
ind it is apt to be greasy (all this is apparent from the black and 
white reproductions of his paintings). When he forgets to rub 
orown grease into his pictures he achieves a nice, joyous color, a 
lesign which is equal to his vociferousness and a picture like 
Pigeons and Factory. 


GALLERIES IN GENERAL 


[he Associated American Artists has the most of everything. The 
Milch Gallery has the most still-life, including a figure painting by 
Leon Kroll, some iris and daffodils in blue-violet vases by Maurice 
Sterne and Rubin (no first name given), and some intensely colored 
testicle-like fruit by Lucille Blanch (this last is the best if you can 
take so much gold velvet). 

For regional art there is American at the Midtown, the uncon- 
scious surrealists at the Matisse, and women in the association of 
those artists at the Argent gallery. 


PAINTINGS IN GENERAL 


At Durand Ruel, a Degas: three hazy, light, French ballet girls, 
with some jolly green foliage behind their heads, and most of one 
side of the painting blank in an incomprehensible umber shadow 
shaped like a bear. In this picture it seems that Degas kept painting 
and rubbing out until there was hardly a thing left and then, in 
desperation, splashed some bright mint green in one corner. There 
is no denying the picture has a glazed kind of ecstatic light. 


HERMAN MariL 


At the Macbeth galleries, a favorite of mine, Herman Maril: very 
humorous explanation of a woman walking to market through the 
country. Woman and everything have a dumpy quality, from the 
soapy color and the slow, determined, unglamorous line. Obviously 
not so deep nor many-sided as Cézanne, but funnier. At the same 
gallery, a violent, stiff painting by Marsden Hartley. It is a light- 
house in hard lines, a breaking white sea and some determined 


brown rocks. (Continued on page 270) 
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Henry Varnum Poor 
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Frank Rehn Galleries 
683 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PIERRE MATISSE 


MODERN PAINTINGS e — PRIMITIVE ARTS 
41 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


SELECTED PAINTINGS BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


KROLL BRUCE STERNE ETNIER LAUFMAN 
SPEIGHT PITTMAN RITMAN” L. BLANCH FARNSWORTH 
WHORF' H.SAWYER DE GROOT _ and others 


GAtLtLERIE S 
108 West 57th Street, New York 


MILCH 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION PAINTINGS 


JAIME E. CARRET 


November 16th to 28th 
BABCOCK GALLERIES e *iyyom ry 


Carmine Dalesio, Director 


JACOB 
HIRSCH 


Old (Master eit ga ae) cul hate 
Olea Al Art 


PIERO TOZZI 


32 East 57th Street, New York 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS OF ART 
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PAROS AVINITT THOR Elia 
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32. EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Beauty woven into the warp and woof with 
skilled, sensitive hands. Fine engraving 
plates, too, require precision treatment 
by trained hands of the Artist Engraver. 
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THE STANDARD ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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1214 Nineteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Gladstone Hotel through its distinc- 
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and European Connoisseurs of Art and 
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tance of all Art Galleries, Exhibitions, 
Auction Rooms, leading Shops and 


Theatres 
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One Man SHows 


Dong Kingman (Midtown) is the first Chinese artist to win a Gug- 
genheim fellowship. He is from San Francisco and his first show 
in the east is at the Midtown gallery: watercolors. He is a kind of 
journalistic artist in watery dull grays. Too often his intent seems 
to be simply to fill space, since his design takes on a checkerboard 
look with each square unrelated to its neighbor except in emptiness 
of feeling. 

George Picken’s work at the Rehn gallery seems to have little 
personality. The picture called Building and Asphalt Plant has an 
asphalt plant which is an interesting huge halter-like shape. (Not 
far from this artist, either in gallery or in quality of work, is Joseph 
Floch—Associated American Artists. The feeling is old fashioned 
and genteel, got from a touch that is dainty almost to the exclusion 
of Floch. It is so scared that a spottiness happens when one rash 
moment in a line or color sticks out embarrassingly from everything 
else. The color has a certain nostalgic charm, and shows derivations 
from all the great art ages up to 1900. When it isn’t charming it 
tends to be vacuous, especially in the spaces where there is no 
drawing. ) 


Lecer AT ROSENBERG AND BUCHHOLZ 


Leger (one of the many honorable artists driven to exile in this 
country) still is preoccupied with the time element in painting. 
That would explain the extreme simplification of forms (his birds 
look like the ones you see in shooting-galleries) and the repetition 
of each form in a rhythmical moyement in and around the picture. 
After he has done this to all the forms, his design looks like a cart- 
wheel of arms, legs, birds and hair on top of a few squares of pure 
color. The area around and behind the chaotic circle and out to the 
picture edge is just canvas or a shade of white. Intellectually his 
designs look like humanity in flux, literally like putting pigeons, 
roosters and human beings into a milk shaker and then getting a 
cross section through the resulting melange. 

Whereas the conception in Leger’s work may be highly complex, 
it is simplified almost beyond human feeling when it is painted, and 
it is somewhat unrewarding to look at it. But there is no disputing 
his vigor and heavy handed charm, all of which is pretty obvious 
and the result of a rigid, unvarying thick black line and the absence 
of color, not counting black and white. He reminds me of a pitcher 
who can throw nothing but fast balls, and his fast balls so fast you 
can’t see them. Certainly there is more in Leger than meets the eye. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


BY FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


‘*Westminster Abbey” of France 


The Abbey of St. Denis. Vol. I. By Sumner McKnight Crosby. New 
Haven, Connecticut, 1942. Yale University Press. 211 + xiv 
pages, 92 illustrations. Price, $7.00. 


THIS Is a peculiarly fascinating book for the lay reader as well 
as for architect and archeologist. It is they to whom the volume 
is addressed, and who will be able to squeeze the last drop of 
benefit from it. But it should appeal, too, both to those who have 
stood in the dim recesses of this ancient church and have let their 
imaginations and their smattering of remembered history run riot 
through fifteen centuries; and to all others who may never have 
seen St. Denis, but who savor, by temperament, the enchantment 
of “old, far-off unhappy things.” 

The author carried out excavations at St. Denis in 1938 and 739, 
and on these bases new reconstructions of the church. Despite 
the vast quantity of literature on the Abbey, this (and other 
volumes in preparation) constitute the “first attempt to correlate 
the historical and artistic development” of it. This initial volume 
sets forth the contradictory legends and the medieval cult of Saint 
Denis; discusses the religious community which grew up around 
his tomb during the Merovingian period (5th to early 8th cen- 
tury); investigates information about the first small rude church 
built over the tomb toward the end of the fourth century; and 
provides a survey of subsequent early buildings: the church of 
Fulrad (late 8th century) and Hilduin’s chapel, added in 832. 
Professor Crosby also weaves in with this the history of the Abbey 
and analyzes the myriad texts and other sources of information. 
The illustrations, consisting of collotype plates, line drawings and 
colored plans, are placed close to the textual references in most 
instances. 

Throughout the volume, Professor Crosby gives so many authori- 
ties for his statements, in the form of footnotes, that gargantuan 
lookers-up of references will be able to occupy themselves for 
months if not years. But others, after noting those on the first few 
pages, will doubtless develop a childlike faith in the author’s 
veracity that will enable them to skip airily over all the rest. 
In fact, the lay reader will not really enjoy the book until he 
learns to disregard the numerals which hold him up every few 
lines and carry his glance to the bottom of the page, where it is 
confronted with a Latin quotation or a French or German title. 

This is no implication that these references are not valuable 
to scholars; but the rest of us should get our teeth into Professor 
Crosby’s text and hang onto it, brushing aside all interruptions. 
We will be carried up to the election of Abbot Suger, a study of 
whom, and of his church, will appear in Volume II. 
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Montage 


The Film Sense. By Sergei Eisenstein. New York, 1942. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 288 + xx pages, 9 illustrations. Price, 
$3.00. 


THE BASIC theme of this engrossing treatise on the modern film’s 
possibilities and construction by Russia’s foremost film creator, 
is montage, in its fundamental sense. His theory is that the moving 
picture should embody all other arts—should have a sensuous, 
emotional and intellectual appeal. This conception of montage 
comprises the juxtaposition of séparate shots, employment of 
music or other sound, and selection and coordination of every 
element carried out in such a way that the result is not merely 
the sum of the various parts, but a new creation. There is no 
difference in principle, Eisenstein emphasizes, between montage 


in silent and sound pictures; sound merely enlarges the possi- 


bilities. 

As a matter of fact, this treatise is a good example of montage: 
the author, obviously a man of broad culture, uses copious illus- 
trations from literature, music, painting and architecture, which 
he splices with his own penetrating comments to produce a new 
creation. 

His arguments concerning word and image and synchronization 
of senses are convincing. But his section on color and meaning is 
too abstruse to gain general acceptance. Despite the validity of 
his many illustrations of color symbolism during several thousand 
years, the very fact that a single color (yellow is his illustration) 
has had one set of meanings in one period and civilization, and 
a diametrically opposite set of meanings in some other, will im- 
press the student of this subject that color cannot play a decisive 
symbolic role in films. The most penetrating and subtle use of 
color will be a waste of time so far as the public is concerned; 
and films are created for whole populations, rather than for cul- 
tured minorities, as are certain other arts. 

Eisenstein concludes by discussing form and content, with a 
detailed analysis of film shots and bars of music in a sequence 
from his “Alexander Nevsky”. The book should prove of interest 
not only to moviemakers, but to laymen seriously interested in the 
cinema as an art form, and also to persons with a general interest 
in contemporary art. (It is not recommended to devotées of film 
fan and movie gossip publications.) Despite the demands it makes 
upon the reader’s mental alertness, it is eminently readable. 


“Very Remarkable People” 


The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy. By William Gaunt. New York, 1942. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 256 pages. Price $3.00. 


CONSIDERED IN retrospect from the present, the Pre-Raphaelite 
period seems a golden age; one is convinced the author titled his 
book with irony. There is a tongue-in-cheek quality about his 
style that heightens this suspicion. Mr. Gaunt, formerly editor of 
Tue Strupio, London, seems to have found these fictional char- 
acters from life amusing. Nevertheless, his is a consistently read- 
able account of an age as well as of a group of extraordinary 
people involved in “a misunderstanding they all misunderstood.” 

Rossetti is the “hero” of the biography; he, most completely of 
the group, “comes alive” for the reader, possibly because Mr. Gaunt 
was able to make him speak for himself through revelatory selec- 
tions from his mass of letters. The reader feels well acquainted, 
too, with Millais and Morris, through characterizations built more 
upon their actions and circumstantial evidence than upon their 
utterances. It is impossible to see Millais as a tragic figure; judged 
in terms of his own goals, he was the most successful of them all. 
The portrait of Hunt is detailed, but does not quite equal the three 
first-mentioned in vitality. 

Many others: Ruskin, Burne-Jones, Brown, the women asso- 
ciated with them, pass through Mr. Gaunt’s pages, but do not seem 
real save in an occasional vivid flash—a letter or authentic state- 
ment. At the end of the book, he supplies numerous sources of his 
information, yet he does not seem to have excavated more than a 
few shovelfuls of top soil in some instances. 

A list of the more important and popular paintings and their 
present locations would be a useful appendix to the volume. Many 
of them are mentioned, with the circumstances of their creation. 
Furthermore, titles of volumes of poetry and other publications 
would serve to give a better rounded picture of the movement. Be- 
cause of its lacks, the book cannot be considered the definitive 
work on the Pre-Raphaelites. But it will serve as an entertaining 
introduction to them, for the average reader who is unlikely to go 
through more ponderous material. 
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ARTIST AND DESIGNER COMPETITIONS 


$10,125 IN PRIZES 


MURAL DECORATION FOR LIBRARY OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Competition open to all artists including men of the 
Armed Forces. Award $4,500 to include complete cost 
of execution and installation. Work may be completed 
after the war if winning submitted by soldier 
artist. Mural to be executed in oil with mat finish 
directly on wall or painted on acceptable type of com- 
position board to be mounted on wall. Subject to deal 

refer to industrial im- 


design 


with history of Springfield; or 
portance of Western Massachusetts section of the Con- 
necticut River Valley. Competition designs to be judged 
by Museum’s Committee on the advice of a jury com- 
posed of: Edward Rowan, Margit Varga, Henry Varnum 
Poor. William Gropper and Forbes Watson. Address in- 
quiries to Frederick B. Robinson, Dir., Museum of Fine 
Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


CGMPETITION FOR DESIGNS TO BE USED IN 
THERAPY FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


The competition for fresh and original designs and objects 
to be used in therapeutic work among disabled soldiers 
and sailors of the U. S. Forces. Open to all artists and 
designers. Designs and objects accepted by jury, whether 
prize winners or not, will be shown in special exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art, Jan. 20-Feb. 28. All de- 


signs and objects included in exhibition will be published 
in booklet, ‘‘The Arts in Therapy.’’ First prize $100; 
second $75; third $50; 5 fourth prizes each $25; 15 fifth 
prizes each $10. Competition closes Dec. 1. Jury. Program 
and entry blanks may be secured from Armed Services 
Program, The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 5erdy Sis, 
Ne vs (Ce 

12TH ANNUAL ALL-AMERICA PACKAGE COM- 

PETITION 


Any package display or package machinery installation 


which was placed on market during calendar year 1942 


may be entered in the competition sponsored by the 
Modern Packaging Magazine. Competition open to de- 
signer, package-using firms, and others responsible for 


the creation of package or display entered. Any number 
of entries may be submitted prior to closing date of 
Jan. 4. Entries will be placed on exhibition in Permanent 
Packaging Exhibit Hall. Address all inquiries to All- 
America Package Competition, Chanin Building, 122 E. 
42nd St., New York City. 


JAMES D. AWARDS 


AND ART 


PELHAM IN LITERATURE 


Open to artists between the ages of 20-35 born in California. 

Closing date Feb. 15, 1943. Announcements and applica- 
Lipman, Dir., 319 
Calif. 


tions may be seeured from Charles B. 


Phelan Building, San Francisco, 


kkk 


NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS FOR STUDENTS — 


A competition and exhibition of the work of undergraduates 
in the 7th through the 12th grades of public, parish or 
private schools in the U. S., possessions and Canada, 
All art work in any media may be submitted. Prizes given 
in all classifications. Work accepted to be exhibited in 
Carnegie Institute Galleries, May 1943. Margaret White- 
man, National Secretary, Scholastic Awards, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION SPONSORED BY — 
THE RED CROSS 


A competition to secure unpublished photographs by photog- 
raphers and camera enthusiasts to help record the war- 
time work of the American Red Cross both at home and 
abroad. War savings bonds with a total maturity value 
of $5,125 will be given for 122 prizes. Competition con- 
tinues through October, November, and December, and 
two classes of awards will be made: for the best photo- 
graphs submitted each month, 36 prizes will be awarded, 
with 14 grand prizes to be selected and announced Feb, 
1, 1943. Pictures may be made on any type of film, but 

Entries limited to 10% 

longest dimension. No smaller prints than 5” x7” pre- 

ferred. To be mailed flat and unmounted, with name and 
address of the competitor and brief title or description on 
back of each entry. Send entries to: Red Cross National 

Photo Awards Headquarters, 589 Madison Ave.. New York 

City. 


not on glass-plate negatives. 


DECEMBER EXHIBITS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


This list includes temporary, not perma- 
nent displays. 


All information supplied by exhibitors in 
response to mailed questionnaires. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. LaQuinta Gallery: J. G. Galvan 
Paintings: Dec. 

AMHERST, MASS. Mass. State College: Miss Hatch Water- 
colors: Dec. 1-15. 

ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gallery of American Art: 
Architecture in Painting; Nov. 13-Dec. 16. Northern New 
England Photographers; Dec. 18-Jan. 10. 

APPLETON, WISC. Lawrence College Art Gallery: Re- 
cent Paintings by Tom Dietrich; Dec. 1-18. 

ATHENS, O. Ohio Univ. Gallery: Ohio Print Makers; Dec. 
1-15. Faculty Exhibition; Dec. 15-31. 

ATLANTA, GA. High Museum: Anna Hyatt Huntington 
Sculpture; Dec. 1-31. Celine Baekeland Oils. 

AUSTIN, TEX. Univ. of Texas: New Silk Screen Color 
Prints; Dec. 2-22. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Museum of Art: Contrasts In Impres- 
sionism Noy. 13-Dec. 20. Arnold Geissbuhler Drawings and 
Sculpture; Nov. 15-Dec. 31. Georges Braque; Nov. 22-Dec. 
27. Black Mountain Crafts; Dec. 3-31. 

Walters Art Gallery: Old Cameos and Intaglios; Dec. 16- 
Feb. 15. 

BELTHLEHEM, PENNA. Lehigh Univ. Art Gallery: George 
Rickey, G. Whitehead Phillips and Robert Carlyle Barritt; 
Noy. 29-Dec. 16. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Museum of Fine Arts: Fay Chong 
Chinese Watercolors; Dec. 1-30. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Art Association: Color Prints for 
Children (AFA); Dec. 1-21. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. Indiana Univ. Art Center: 19th 
Century French Painting; Noy. 15-Dec. 4. 
Modern Poster; Dec. 8-21. 

BOSTON, MASS. Doll & Richards, 140 Newbury: Robert 
Freiman Crayon Portraits; Noy. 17-Dec. 5. Andrew Wyeth 
Watercolors: Dec. 8-24. 

Guild of Boston Artists, 162 Newbury: Laura Coombs Hills 
Flower Pastels; Nov. 23-Dec. 5, Elizabeth H. T. Hunting- 
ton Flowers; Dec. 7-26. 

Grace Horne Galleries, 270 Dartmouth: John Whorf and 
Janet Folsom; Nov. 9-Dec. 5. Annual Arts Club Show; 
Dec. 7-19. Johanna Knudsen; Dec. 21-Jan. 16. 

Institute of Modern Art: Useful Objects by Modern Artisans; 
Nov. 23-Dec. 24. 

Public Library: Jean-Louis Forain Prints; Dec. 

BOZEMAN, MONT. Montana State College: National Gal- 
lery Prints (AFA); Dec. 1-15. Faculty Exhibition; Dec. 
1-20. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Brooklyn Museum: The Cockney’s 
London; to Dec. 13. Inventions For Victory; to Jan. 3. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery: Army P-39 Aira- 
cobra; Nov. 18-Dec. 8. Buffalo Society of Artists Exhibi- 
tion of Small Paintings; Dec. 5-29, 

CHAPEL HILL, N. CAR. Person Hall Art Gallery. Univ. 
of N. Carolina: North Carolina 6th Annual; Dec. 6-18. 
Jugtown Pottery and Hambidge Daving; Dec. 6-18. 


History of 


CHARLOTTE, N. CAR. Mint Museum: Southern States 
Art League Watercolor Show; Dec. 6-21. Copley’s Portrait 
of Queen Charlotte; Russian and Chinese Coins; Cartoons 
by Men in the Service; Strause’s Collection of English 
Silver and Furniture; Dec. 1-30. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. Univ. of Va. Museum of Fine 
Arts: Wallpaper; Dec. 1-24, 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute: 53rd Annual of Am. Paint- 
ings & Sculpture with Grant Wood Memorial Exhibition; 
Oct. 29-Dec. 10. Max Weber Woodcuts; Oct. 16-Jan. 1. 
17th & 18th Century American Furniture; Oct. 20-April 20. 


Chicago Galleries Association, 215 N. Michigan: Annual 
Members Exhibition; Dec. 
Club Woman's Bureau, Mandel Brothers: Copeland Burg 


and Charles O. Longabaugh Watercolors; Mare Alshuler 
Small Oils; Hazel Hannell Ceramics; Dec. 1-26. Ruth Van 
Sickle Ford Watercolors; Dec. 

Renaissance Society of the Univ. of Chicago, 5758 Ellis: 
Roff Beman Memorial Exhibition; Dec. 1-21. 

CINCINNATI, O. Taft Museum: Drawings & Paintings of 
Refugee Children; Dec. 6-Jan. 3. 

CLEVELAND, O. Museum of Art: Art in Australia; to 
Dec. 16. Severance Collection; Dec. Western Hemisphere 
Contemporary Art; Dec. 10-Jan. 10. 

CONCORD, N. H. State Library: War Posters; Noy. 30- 
Dec. 24. Robert V. Bryon Photographs; Dec. 28-Jan. 22. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Free Library: National Ass’n. of Women 
Artists Watercolors & Black and Whites: Dee. 1-26. 

CULVER, IND. Culver Military Academy: Portraits, Figures, 
and Genre (AFA); Nov. 30-Dec. 15. 

DALLAS, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts: 4th Texas General 
Exhibition; Dec. 6-27. 2nd Annual Texas Print Exhibition; 
Dec. 6-27. 

DAVENPORT, IA. Municipal Art Gallery: American Salon 
Photographs; Dec. 3-10. Red Cross War Posters; Dec. 10- 
Jan.. 7, 

DAYTON, O. Art Institute: Circulating Gallery Additions; 
David Eisendrath Photographs; Dec. 1-Jan. 1. 

DECATUR, ILL. Art 
6-20. 

DELAWARE, O. Ohio Wesleyan Univ.: Faculty Watercolor 
Exhibit; Nov. 15-Dec. 18. 

DENVER, COLO. Art Museum: Old Masters; Noy. 23-Dec. 
21. Denver Artists Guild Annual; Dec. 1-31. 

DETROIT, MICH. Institute of Arts: 
Artists; Nov. 17-Dec. 20. 

DURHAM, N. H. Univ. of New Hampshire: War Posters 
Today; Dec. 1-22. Am. Indian Craft Work (AFA); Dec. 
4-19. Art Heritage of New Hampshire Youth; Dec. 30. 
Jan. 17. 

ELGIN, ILL. Elgin Academy Art Gallery: 
American Artists Lithographs & Etchings; Dec. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery: 10th Annual Local; 
Dec. 

EL PASO, TEX. College of Mines & Metallurgy: Finnish 
Ceramics & Glass; Dec. 6-20. 

ESSEX FELLS, N. J. James R. Marsh Gallery: N. J. Asso- 
ciated Artists Paintings; Dec. 


Institute: Jerry Farnsworth; Dec. 


Annual 


Michigan 


Associated 


EVANSVILLE, IND. Public Museum: Work from Evans- 
ville Public Elementary Schools; New Subjects from The 
National Gallery of Art (AFA); Inexpensive Gift Display; 
Dec. 5-26. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA. Marion County Art 
Tapestries Are Made; Noy. 22-Jan. 1. : 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. Museum of Northern Arizona: Indian 
Crafts of Arizona, Dee. 

FLINT, MICH. Institute of Arts: The Art of The Islamic 
Near East; Nov. 19-Dec. 13. Four Flint Artists; Dec. 17- 
Jan. 24. Lending Gallery of Am. Art; Dec. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 47rt Museum: Louis W. Bonsib Oils; 
Fifty Books of The Year; Dec, 1-12. 

GALLUP, N. MEX. Service Center: Permanent Collect’ons 
to Dec. 31. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. drt Gallery: Leonardo Da Vinci; 
Dec. 1-Jan. 30. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. Neville Public Museum: Early Color 
Prints; Nov. 29-Dec. 6. National Soap Sculpture; Nov. 
29-Dec. 12. Springfield (Mo.) Artists; 
Dec. 6-21. 

GREENVILLE, O. Art Museum: Martin Wogaman Paintings 
and Robert Keopnick Sculpture; Nov. 26-Dec. 27. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington Co. Museum of Fine 
Arts: Wood Turnings by James L, Prestini; Nov. 18-Dec. 
12. Selected Paintings from Singer Collection; Dec. 

HAMPTON, VA. Hampton Institute: Frank Horowitz Paint- 
ings of the Soviet Union (AFA); Dec, 6-20. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts: Marquis D’Oyley 
collection of Chinese Art; Nov. 29-Dec. 27. Mexican 
Watercolors and Prints; Dec. 6-Jan. 12. Latin American 
Exhibit; Dec. 28-Jan. 12. 

IOWA CITY, IA. Univ. of lowa, Art Dept.: 
Graduate Show; Dec. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Robert Keith Gallery, 13th & Balti- 
more: Paintings from New Mexico; Noy. 15-Jan. 1. , 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. County Museum: Collections of 

Erich Maria Remarque; Noy. 20-Dec. 31. 

Fisher Galleries, Univ. of Southern Calif.: Calif. Watet- 
color Society Traveling Exhibition; Dec. 

Foundation of Western Art: Student Artists Paintings of 
U. S. Indian School, Santa Fe, N. Mex. Dec. 7-Jan. 9. 

Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, Ambassador Hotel: Dan Lutz, 
Russell Cowles, Millard Sheets Paintings; Pottery by Glen 
Lukens and the Natzlers; Dec. 

Stendahl Galleries, 3006 Wilshire: Pat Cunningham Paint- 
ings; to Nov. 21. Frode Dann Paintings; Nov. 16-Dee. 1. 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler's Birthplace: Glen McNutt 
Watercolors; Paintings by F. J. Mulhappt, Lester Hornby, 
John Taylor Arms, Harold C. Wolcott, Howard Claney, 
Nina Griffin; Dec. 1-Jan. 15. 

MADISON, WISC. Wisc. Union Art 
French Paintings; Dec. 8-Jan. 8. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery: Migration of the 
Negro; Cleveland Artists Watercolors & Enamels; Whistler 
Prints; Dec. 

MASSILLON, O. Massillon Museum: Walter Buckingham 
Swan Mexican Watercolors; Silk Screen Group Prints; 
Dec. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Memorial Art Gallery: Art of 
The Armed Forces (AFA); Memphis Artists Xmas Bazaar; 
Nov. 29-Dec. 20. 


Center: How 


Watercolors by 


Mid-Year 


Gallery: Modern 


DDLETOWN, CONN. Wesleyan Univ.: Mielatz Etchings 
Ploos van Amstel Aquatints; Nov. 11-Dec. 10. Drawings 
f New England Glass & Furniture; Dec. ll-Jan. 13. 
ociated Am. Artists Etchings & Lithographs; Silk 
en Prints; Nov. 15-Jan. 10. 

OLIS, MINN. Institute of Arts: Ritual Jades of 
cient China; Dec. 1-Jan. 10. Annual Photographic 
ion; Dec. 6-Jan. 3. 

iversity Gallery: Plan of Painting; Nov. 27-Dec. 18. 18 
Artists from 9 States; Nov. 29-Dec. 20. Our Leading 
Watercolorists; Dec. 1-29. 

USKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gallery: Muskegon Stamp 
Club Annual; Watercolors by Two Am. Indiana; Christ 
Child in Art, Arundel Prints; Dec. 

ASHVILLE, TENN. Centennial Club: Soldier Art from 
Life Competition (AFA); Dec. 1-21. 

SWARK, N. J. Art Club: Jay Connoway Paintings; Dec. 
tists of Today Gallery, 49 New St.: Exhibition & Sale 
of Members Work; Dec. 7-26. 

wark Museum: Thorne European Miniature Rooms: to 
Nov. 29. 

EW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum: Richard 
Parkes Bonington; English, French, American 19th Cen- 
tury Lithographs; 19th Century Women’s Costumes; Dec. 
1-30. 

EW ORLEANS, LA. Gresham Gallery, 518 Royal: Knute 
Heldner Paintings, Etchings & Wood Carvings; Dec. 1-30. 
EW YORK, N. Y. A. C. A. Gallery, 26 W. 8: Nat Werner 
Sculpture and Geri Pine Paintings; to Dec. 5. Martyl 
Paintings; Dec. 6-19, David Burlink Paintings; Dec. 20- 
Jan. 9. 

n. British Art Center, 44 W. 56: Small Paintings; Dec. 
8-23. Audubon Artists Second Exhibition; Nov. 23-Dec. 5. 
} American Place, 509 Madison: John Marin Recent Oils & 
Watercolors; Noy. 1l-Jan. 7. 

gent Galleries, 42 W. 57: Oils & Watercolors by Grace 
Bliss Stewart & Helen Stotesbury; Carl Seifert Prints & 
Drawings; Nov. 30-Dec. 12. Art for Xmas; Dec. 14-Jan. 2. 
Art of This Century, 30 W. 57: 20th Century Pioneer 
Art Movements. 

sociated Am. Artists, 711 Fifth: Dorothy Varian, Nov. 23- 
Dec. 11. Chaim Gross; Dec. 2-19. Frank Kleinholz; Dec. 
14-Jan. 6. 

ibcock Galleries, 38 E. 57: Am. Artists Paintings; Dec. 
gnou Gallery, 32 E. 57: Rubin Paintings; Nov. 23-Dec. 12. 
Modern French Paintings; Dec. 14-31. 

ichholz Gallery, 32 E. 57: European & Am. Prints; Maillol 
and Flannagan Sculpture; Dec. 1-24. Homage to Rodin, 
Part Il; Am. Sculpture of Our Time; Dec. 29-Jan. 23. 
iffa Gallery, 58 W. 57: Wm. H. Singer, Jr. & Jacob 
Dooyswaard; Dec. 

ph M. Chait Galleries, 24 E. 58: Chinese Pottery & 
Porcelain; Oct. 30-Dec. 30. 

llectors of Am. Art, 106 E. 57: Paintings for Christmas 
Distribution to Members; Dec. 1-15. 

lumbia Univ., Avery Lib.: Arch. Rendering, history of 
arch. delineation from ancient Egypt to present; to Dec. 
2. Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57: Paintings for the Xmas 
Budget; Nov. 28-Dec. 31. 

oper Union Museum, Cooper Sq.: Red, Yellow & Blue in 
the Decorative Arts; Nov. 9-Jan. 16, 

ul Drey Gallery, 11 E. 57: Paintings by Old & Modern 
Masters and Objects of Art; continuous. 

irlacher Bros., 11 E. 57: Drawings by Old Masters; Nov. 
19-Dec. 5. 

trand-Ruel, 12 E. 57: 19th Century French; Dec. 

ghth St. Gallery, 33 W. 8: Gallery Ass’n. Watercolors; 
Dec. 1-14. Gallery Ass’n. Oils; Dec. 14-31. 

0 Park Avenue Gallery: Charles Baskerville; 
Dec. 19. 

ench Art Galleries, 51 E. 57: Modern French Paintings; 
Noy. 15. 

lerie St. Etienne, 46 W. 57: Illuminated Gothic Wood- 
cuts; Dec. 3-31. 

llery of Modern Art, 18 E, 57: Xmas Exhibition Paint- 
ings of Dufy, Utrillo, Ratkai, Vertes, Cugat, Schiefer; Dec. 
and Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: Gordon 
Grant Paintings; Nov. 24-Dec. 12. 

olier Club, 47 E. 60: Prints of Early Am. Naval Engage- 
mets; Nov. 20-Jan. 17. 

irlow, Keppel & Co., 670 Fifth: Contemporary Am, Artists; 
Dec. 

eerhan Galleries, 38 E. 57: Channing Hare; Nov. 16-Dec. 
12. Selected Paintings; Dec. 14-Jan. 2. 

. A. McDonald, 665 Fifth: Rembrandt Etchings; Dec. 
etropolitan Museum: Contemporary Painting in Canada, to 
Jan. 3. Multum in Parvo; to Jan. 15. Bishop Hill Pioneers, 
Mlinois, 1846; thru Dec. I Remember That; thru Dec. 
Winning the Peace; Dec. 1-18. Artists for Victory; Dec. 7. 
Crafts of the Shakers; Dec. 28. Junior Museum Exhibi- 
tions: China & Its People; continued. A Picture Book 
Festival; to Jan. 3. Christmas Toys, Drawing from Index 
of Am. Design; Dec. 10. 

ich Galleries, 108 W. 57: Am. Artists Selected Paintings; 
Dec. 

useum of the City of N. Y., 5th at 103rd: The Theatre 
Through the Camera of Carl Van Vechten; Noy, 18- 
Dec. 31. 

useum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth: Fastenings & Embellish- 
ments; Oct. 28-Jan. 15. 

useum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53: United Hemisphere 
Posters; Oct. 21-Nov. 22. Useful Objects in Wartime; 
Dec. 2-Jan. 3. 20th Century Portraits; Dec. 9-Jan. 24. 
New Acquisitions; Dec. 16-Jan. 19. Young People’s Gallery: 
Children’s Painting and The War; Nov. 18-Dec. 10. 
Children’s Festival of Modern Art; Dec. 16-Jan. 17. 


Nov. 30- 


Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57: James Crafts Watercolors & 
Beatrice Shelton Haden Paintings; Nov. 30-Dec. 12. Group 
Show; Dec. 14-Jan. 3. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting, 24 E, 54: American 
Non-Objectives; Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 

Estelle Newman Gallery, 66 W. 55: Xmas Show of Small Oils 
& Watercolors; Nov. 16-Dec. 19. Group Show; Dec. 21- 
Jan. 2. 

N. Y. Historical Society: The American Army at Valley 
Forge; Gift Books; Dec. 1-31. Children’s Christmas 
Presents of Other Days; Dec. 1-Jan. 10. 

Nierendorf Gallery, 53 E. 57: Twenty Years of Modern Art; 
Oct. 30-Dec. 30. 

Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57: Jose de Creeft Sculpture; 
Nov. 16-Dec. 11. Russell Veit Watercolors; Dec. 13- 
Dec, 30, 

Pen and Brush, 16 E. 10: Small Paintings; Dec. Oil and 
Watercolor Over-Mantel Paintings; Dec. 15-31. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58: 6th Annual Holiday Show for 
the Young Collector; Dec. 

Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58: Leon Smith; Nov. 23-Dec. 12. 

Max Schnitzler; Dec. 14-26. Hananiah Harari; Dec. 28- 
Jan. 16. 

Primitive Arts, 54 Greenwich Ave.: Mexican Art; Dec. 

Sachs Gallery, 63 E. 52. Antique Jewelry; Dec. 1-24. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57: Rubens; Nov. 23-Dec. 23. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries, 69 E. 57: Alexander Canedo 
Paintings; Nov. 16-Dec. 5. 

Schoenemann Galleries, Inc., 605 Madison: Great Masters 
of the 16th & 17th Centuries; thru Dee. 

E. & A. Silberman, 32 E. 57: Permanent Showing of Paint- 
ings by Old Masters & Early Objects of Art. 

Vendome Gallery, 23 W. 56: 5 Man Show; Nov. 23-Dec. 7. 
Xmas Sale Gift Exhibit; Dec. 7-21. 7th Anniversary; Dec. 
21-Jan. 4. 

Wakefield Gallery, 64 E. 55: Charles Owens; Nov. 30-Dec. 12. 
Original Drawings by Illustrators; Dec, 14-31. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington: Pictures & Sculptures For 
The Holidays; Dec. 

Whitney Museum of American Art: 1942-43 Annual of Con- 
temporary Am. Sculpture, Painting, Watercolors, Drawings 
and Prints; Nov. 24-Jan. 6. 

Willard Gallery, 32 E. 57: Alexander Calder; Dec. 1-24. 

NORFOLK, VA. Museum of Arts & Sciences: Southern 
International Salon of Photography; Dec. 6-Jan, 3, Harry 
Donlevy Wood Sculpture; Dec. 20-Jan. 10. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum: Original 
Cartoons for Murals for St. Louis P. O., by Siporin; 
Nov. 9-29, 

OAKLAND. CALIF. Mills College Art Gallery: Poster of 
World War I; Dec. 2-11. 

Oakland Art Gallery: Thirteen Watercolorists; 
Jan. 1. 

OBERLIN, O. Allen Memorial Art Museum: Children in 
England Paint; Dec. 3-20. Work by Southern Highlanders ; 
Dec, 1-18. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. WPA Art Center: 4th Annual 
Lithography; Dec. 7-31. Adah Robinson Paintings; Dec. 
13-31. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College: 9 Centuries of Famous 
Bibles; Nov. 23-Dec. 7. Walt Donald Gets 
Drafted; Dec. 7-21. 

OMAHA, NEBR. Joslyn Memorials: 6 States Show; Dec. 
1-31. Bernhard Sopher Sculptures; Dec. 5-31. Life Draw- 
ing (AFA); Dec. 1-15. America at Rest & Play (AFA) ; 
The American Theatre (AFA); Dec. 1-27. 

OSHKOSH, WISC. Public Museum: Worth Fighting For— 
Scenes of Wisconsin; Dec. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center: Latin Ameri- 
can Crafts; Dec. 1-26. Spanish Colonies from New Mex.; 
Nov. 22-Dec. 22. 

PEORIA, ILL. Public Library: Art Classes of Bradley Poly- 
technic Inst. Annual; Dec. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. Am. Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum: Autographs & Engraving of Swedish Kings & 
Statesmen; O. E, Cesare Wartime Cartoons; Nov. 1-Dec. 
10. Einer Nerman; Dec. 13-Jan. 31. 

Penna. Academy of Fine Arts: Paintings from Permanent 
Collection; Dec. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNA. Carnegie Inst.: Thorne Rooms in 
Miniature; Western Penna. Artists Paintings; Oct. 8- 
Dec. 2. Jean Louis Forain Etchings; Oct. 8-Dec. 13. 
Henri Rousseau; Nov. 30-Dec. 27. Selection from 21st 
International Art Inst. of Chicago Watercolors; Dec, 17- 
Jan. 17. 

PORTLAND, ORE. Art Museum: 50th Anniversary Ex- 
hibition; French Paintings; Recent Acquisitions; thru 
Dec. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Vassar College: Regional Build- 
ing in the U. S.; Nov. 24-Dec. 15. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Art Club: Gladys M. Wilkins Paint- 
ings & Prints; Nov. 24-Dec. 6, Exhibition & Sale of Little 
Pictures; Dec, 8-27. Pasquale Masiello Paintings & Etch- 
ings; Dec, 29-Jan. 10. 

RACINE, WISC. Wustum Museum: Racine Painter & 
Sculptors; Am. Photography; Dec. 1-30. Modern Drawings 
for Collectors (AFA); Dec. 6-27. 

RALEIGH, N. CAR. Art Center: Ft. Bragg, F.A.R.T.C. 
Show; Dec. 3-31. 

READING, PENNA. Public Museum & Art Gallery: S. 
George Phillips & Frederick W. MHarer Paintings & 
Sculptures; Nov. 29-Dec. 27. 


Dec. 10- 


Disney's 


RICHMOND, IND. Art Association; Development of Stage 
Design (AFA); Dec. 6-27, 

RICHMOND, VA. Museum of Fine Arts: Visual & Non- 
Visual Art Expression (AFA); Nov. 29-Dec. 18, Prentiss 
Taylor Lithographs; Dec. 12-Jan, 4. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gallery: Midtown Gal- 
leries Oil Paintings; Nov. 13-Dec. 13. Interim Exhibition; 
Dec. 14-Jan. 3. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Art Association: Harry A. Davis, Jr.; 
Dec. 7-Jan. 4. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. £. B. Crocker Gallery: Raymond 
Puccinelli Scultpure; Dec. 2-31. Art in War; Drerup 
Enamels; Dec. Pictures for Children; Dec. 17-31. 

ST. GEORGE, S. I., N. Y. Staten Island Museum: Textiles 
from Metropolitan Museum; Dec. 1-Jan. 15. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum: Camouflage for Civilian 
Defense; Dec. 1-8. Group 15—Paintings by St. Louisans; 
Dec. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. St. Paul Gallery & School of Art: 
Needle-Work Throughout The Ages; Dec. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Utah War Service Center: 
First National Soldier Artists (AFA); Nov. 13-Dec. 8. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial Museum: Early 
American Paintings, Dec. 1-8. Barbara Maples Water- 
colors; Donald Vogel Oils & Watercolors; Dec. 18-31. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Society of Fine Arts Gallery: 28th 
Annual Art Guild; Nov. 7-Dec. 31. Mexican Crafts; Dec. 
1-15. Calif. Watercolor Exhibition; Martin Baer Paintings; 
Leon D. Bonnet Paintings; Latin American Contemporary 
Paintings; Dee. 1-31. Christmas Exhibition; Dec. 15-31. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. De Young Memorial Museum: 
Jean Charlot Paintings & Drawings; Nov. 20. 

Museum of Art: Annual S. F. Women Artists; Nov. 13- 
Dec. 13. Alex, Corazzo & Gretchen Schoeninger Cons. & 
Mobiles; Nov. 17-Dec. 20. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Museum of Art: 18th Cen- 
tury Italian Creche Figures; Elizabeth Ford Sculpture; 
George Gross Paintings; Contemporary Am. Painting; 
Dec. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College: Rugs by 
American Artists; Dec. 6-16. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Art Museum: Andrew Chinn Water- 
colors; Front Line Village; 75 Latin-American Prints; 
Nov. 11-Dec. 6, Paintings by Leona Wood & Natalie 
Costigan; Facsimiles of Religious Paintings; Local News- 
paper Photographers’ Show; Dec. 9-Jan. 3. 

SEWANEE, TENN. Univ. of the South Art Gallery: Block 
Prints & How They Are Made; Dec. 1-15. 

SIOUX CITY, IA. Art Center: Early American Painting; 
Pressed Glass; Dec. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. State Museum: Kasimir Etchings in 
Color; Graphic Arts & Processes of Reproduction; Hand- 
made Dolls by Monte Lee Zimmerman; Dec. 4-Jan. 31. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Gallery: Springfield Artist Guild Members’ Show; Nov. 
29-Dec. 13. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Art 
Memorial; Dec. 2-30. 

TOLEDO, O. Museum of Art: Modern British Crafts; Nov. 
8-Dec. 15. Newspaper Nat’l. Snapshot Awards Photo- 
graphs; Dec. 19-31. 

TRENTON, N. J. State Museum: Contemporary Products; 
Nov. 1-Dec. 28. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. State Univ. Art Dept.: Associate Ameri- 
can Artists Prints; Nov. 28-Dec. 19. 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst.: Contem- 
porary Artists; Modern Drawings for Collectors; Prints 
from An American Group (AFA); Henry DiSpirito Paint- 
ings; Dec, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Corcoran Gallery: Artists Guild of 
Washington; Nov. 11-Dec. 6. Corcoran Alumni & Students 
Sales Exhibition; Dec. 12-Jan. 13. 

D. A, R. Museum: Childhood in Early America; Dec. 

Howard Univ. Gallery: Uncommissioned Portraits (AFA) ; 
to Dec. 22. 

Whyte Gallery: Original French Color Prints from Toulouse- 
Lautec to Picasso; Dec. 7-31. 

WATERBURY, CONN. Mattatuck Historical Society: 
Creative Art of the American Negro (AFA); Dec. 6-27. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. Westfield Athenaeum: Print Makers 
(AFA); Nov. 23-Dec. 15. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery & School of 
Art: Florida Fed. of Art 16th Annual; Nov. 20-Dec. 5. 
5 & 10 Exhibition—Xmas Sale of Small Works; Dec. 9- 
Jan. 3. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence Art Museum: Joseph 
Oriel Eaton Paintings; Dec. 1-19. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Society of Fine Arts: 29th Annual 
Delaware Show; Nov. 1-Dec. 5. Marian Coffin Flower 
Paintings; Dec. 12-Jan. 3. Russian War Posters (AFA); 
Dec. 10-Jan. 3. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Art Museum: Rembrandt Etchings; 
Nov. 17-Jan. 3, 

YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Museum: Watercolors, 
Pastels, Black & Whites sponsored by Yonkers Art Ass’n. 
Noy. 8-Dec. 6, Annual Xmas Show of Oldtime Toys, Dolls, 
etc.; Dec. 15-Jan. 15. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. Butler Art Institute: Everett Warner 
Paintings, Nov. 13-Dec. 13. Local Xmas Thumb-box Ex- 
hibit; Nov. 20-Dec. 13. 6th Rotary of Southern Print- 
makers Society; Nov. 27-Dec. 13. 

ZANESVILLE, O. Art Institute: What Is A _ Building 
(AFA); Dec. 1-6. Animal Kingdom in Modern Art; Dec. 
1-22. Dolls from Foreign Lands; Dec. 1-31. 


Museum: Dr. J. E. Cribbs 


NEW ART BOOK 


You Will Want for Your Library and 
* — for those Special Christmas Gifts 


One available now at pre-publication price that gives you a substantial saving on 
the list price. Order today and get a greater number of gifts for the money you 
would spend during the Holiday Season. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 


IN AMERICA 


Edited by Regina Schoolman and Charles E. Slatkin. To be published December 

2, by the J. B. Lippincott Co. List price $10.00—pre-publication price $8.50 on orders 

received before December 2. 
A mighty guide to the art treasures of America, THE ENJOYMENT OF ART IN AMERICA contains 739 superb illustrations with 
a listing of more than 5,000 works of art in the collections of,all the outstanding American and Canadian museums. Paral 


leling the illustrations, the text covers the development of art from the earliest times up to today—an all embracing panorama 
of Man’s artistic achievement containing: 


ART OF THE ANCIENT EAST IraLiAN SCHOOL FRENCH SCHOOL SELECTED List oF MusEuMS 
GREEK AND RomMAN ART FLEMISH SCHOOL ENGLISH SCHOOL ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN 
ART OF THE NEAR East Dutcu ScHOOL AMERICAN, MEXICAN AND AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
ART OF THE Far East SPANISH SCHOOL CANADIAN SCHOOLS Museums 

MEDIEVAL ART GERMAN SCHOOL PRE-COLUMBIAN ART. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Painters and Sculptors of Modern America 
With an introduction by Monroe Wheeler. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. List price $5.00. 


A beautifully designed book of one hundred and sixty pages with one hundred and eighteen faithful reproductions—som¢ 
in color—of the work of twenty-eight of America’s leading artists, who tell in their own words about their work, their aed 
and their goals. In one volume, a triumph of design and printing, you have a choice selection of the famous artist storie! 
that have appeared in the MAGAZINE OF ART. 


The artists so ably represei:i°d by their own words and by reproductions of their important achievements are: 


Juuian Lever ‘THE Soyer BROTHERS Wituiam H. CAaLrere HEINz WARNEKE ' 

Warp Lockwoop et. Morris KANTOR Harotp WESTON AHRON BEN-SHMUEL 

WENDELL JONES i FRANKLIN C. WATKINS GEORGE HARDING Witiiam ZoracH ; 
‘ RussELL Cowes , HowaArp Cook Davin FREDENTHAL Louis SLOBODKIN | 

L. Jean Lisertsé KinprRED McLEAry Joun B. FLANNAGAN Cua Gross 

Lamar Dopp Guapys Rockmore Davis CHARLES Rupy Ricuarp Davis 

Peter Hurp Yasuo KuwunNtyosut1 ‘\ONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE Henry Kreis 


These savings are in addition to the regular ten per cent discount allowed to all AF A Members on books 


ordered through the Member’s Book Sales Service of 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF AR@ 


ee 


